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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
WOOD ENGRAVING IN FRANCE. 


Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane, par Le Sage. 
Vignettes par Jean Gigour. (Gil Blas, with 
Woodcuts from designs by Gigoux.) One 
large vol. 8vo. Paris, 1836. Paulin. 

(Euvres de Moliere, précédées d’une Notice sur 
sa Vie et ses Ouvrages par M. Sainte Beuve. 
Vignettes par Tony Johannot. (Works of 
Moliére, with Woodcuts from designs by 
Tony Johannot.) 2 vols. large 8vo. Paris, 
1836. Paulin. 

L’Ingénieux ‘Hidalgo Don Quichotte de la 
Manche, par Miguel de Cervantés Saavedra, 
traduit et annoté par Louis Viardot. Vignettes 
de Tony Johannot. (Don Quixote, with 
Woodcuts from designs by Tony Johannot.) 
2 vols. large 8vo. Paris, 1838. Paulin. 

Paul et Virginie, par Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre. (Illustrated edition of Paul and 
Virginia.) Large 8vo. Paris, 1838.- Cur- 
mer. . 

In France, the number of illustrated publica- 

tions is much greater than in England, and, 

generally speaking, they are executed in a 

superior style. A few of them are already 

well known in this country, and none more so 
than the four books of which the titles stand 
at the head of the present article. Of some of 
them, various London publishers, having ob- 
tained casts of the woodcuts, have issued Eng- 
lish editions, with English texts. But the 
greater number of those which are now in the 
course of publication are scarcely known here ; 
and we think we cannot begin the new year 
more appropriately than by bringing them be- 

fore the reader. We also have obtained a 

series of casts of the engravings themselves, by 

means of which we hope to give a better idea 
of these truly splendid works. 

In the earlier ages of the art, the French 
wood engravers attained no great excellence or 
eminence; they produced nothing that could 
be compared with the works of the German 
artists, and little even that deserves comparison 
with the spirited vignettes which are common 
in books printed in Italy during the sixteenth 
century. The successive invention of the dif- 
ferent methods of engraving on copper, and the 
many advantages with which they were then 
attended, when engraving on wood was accom. 
panied with more difficulties than it is at pre- 
sent, caused the latter to fall into neglect 
throughout Europe about the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century. During nearly two 
centuries it was a despised art; the develope- 
ment of which it might be made capable was 
not understood; and it was exercised only by 
the clumsiest and most ignorant workmen, who 
laboured to produce head-pieces for the ballads 
that were hawked about the streets, or rude 
initial letters and other ornaments for the more 
ordinary books. During this long period we 
do, it is true, meet with one or two artists, 
. who deserve, by their comparative skill, to be 
distinguished from the common herd. But, 
until the appearance of our own countryman, 
Bewick, at the end of the last century, for 
whom the persons we have just mentioned pre- 
pared the way, very little was done towards 
reviving this art. 





So much has’ been said‘of Bewick of late 
years, that it is quite unnecessary to give any 
account of him on the’ present occasion. He 
enjoyed the great advantage of engraving his 
own designs; as*a‘delineator of rural life, he 
was extremely clever and original; but, when 
we take him simply as a woodcutter, we do not 
hesitate in stating as our opinion that his works 
have been much overpraised. 

Bewick introduced a method of working 
which was altogether contrary to the’ first 
principles of the art; he rejected the use of 
bold outlines, which ought always, in designs 
such as he chiefly committed to the block, to 
have distinguished engravings on wood, and 
in their place he adopted a mode of producing 
indefinite shades, which, in many instances, 
produced the worst effect possible, because not 
bounded by outlines at all. It is thus that 
sometimes we cannot easily, determine whe- 
ther a man has a hat upon his head, or merely 
a bundle of straw, which has taken somewhat 
the form of a hat. His designs of rural life 
and scenery are often admirably conceived, but 
in most cases he has failed to carry out his own 
design in the process of engraving, because 
he was not master of his tools—at least by no 
means so much so as the engravers of the pre- 
sent day; or, perhaps, because he had fallen 
upon a bad style of working. Bewick is 
praised for having first given something of 


detail to the trees in woodcuts; but it must be} 


confessed that, in a great number of instances, 
his success is far from complete: the trees in 
his distances, if it were not sometimes for the 
shape of the mass, might be taken for hay- 
stacks, and the detail of the foliage of trees 
which are more in the foreground is too often 
disproportionate to the trees themselves, and 
to the rest of the picture, and gives them too 
much the appearance of bushes. Bewick’s 
undefined shading was effective only in pro- 
ducing the soft plumage of birds, and the hair 
and fur of animals; and it was in these, par- 
ticularly the former, that he excelled. There 
can be no stronger proof of the injudicious- 
ness of his style of wood-engraving than the 
circumstance that none of the modern en- 
gravers have followed him in it. Even modern 
engravings of birds and animals are, in our 
opinion, far superior to those which were 
executed by Bewick: although none of those 
which have been attempted to be engraved in 
imitation of his peculiar style. It may be 
observed that most of Bewick’s ardent ad- 
mirers praise his execution for what really 
belongs to his design alone, and what, probably, 
would have been far more effective in a draw- 
ing than it is in his engraving. 

In spite, however, of all this, Bewick de- 
serves a high place in the history of wood- 
engraving ; first, because he struck out a new 


and original path, and so brought the art into, 


reputation ; and, secondly, because his influence 
led the way to the introduction ofthat more 
minute detail and that rich finish which cha- 
racterise the style of the English engravers of 
our day. Bewick may be considered as the 
first of the modern wood-engravers who had a 
characteristic style : and he brought into regu- 
lar practice seme operations which had pre- 





viously been adopted or rejected capriciously, 
or used only on occasions. It has been stated, 
that he was the first who caused the surface of 
his blocks to be cut perpendicularly to the 
grain, his predecessors in the same line having 
had* the ‘surface’ of their wood smoothed: in’ a 
direction paralled to the. grain, so that they’ 
were obliged to'cut across it;: and he is also 
considered generally as the person who brought 
into. general use: the ‘practice of a the 
wood for the lighter parts. - But, we’ believe, 
there'can be no doubt of both these methods 
having been in use among some of the older 
workmen. 

For a long time after Bewick had brought 
wood -engraving’ into repute, it advanced 
slowly, and’ received’ no great improvement. 
There ardse. many engravers who worked bet- 
ter than he did in the mechanical practice of 
the art; but their pictures were deficient in 
effect ; and even till within the’ last sixtean or 
eighteen years, the generality of the wood- 
cuts which were. executed in England were 
exceedingly flat’ and inefficient. In France, 
much -less had been done towards’ perfecting 
this art than in England; and it did not: be- 
come popular there until it was carried over by: 
English artists, . Charles Thompson, a:skilful 
engraver on wood, who was formed in Bewick’s 
school, settled at Paris in the earlier years of 
the restoration. 

The success which attended Thompson’s 
labours at Paris encouraged a number of native 
artists to emulate each other in their efforts 
to bring wood-engraving to perfection. The 
French engravers adopted a style which is 
quite their own—one which was altogether 
contrary to that so much in favour among: the 
English artists. They took up the. strong 
characteristic outlines which Bewick. had 
thrown away ; their models were to a certain 
degree the works of Albert Durer, and of some 
of the old masters. The turn of imagination 
and art in France made them choose scenes 
from: life, rather than scenes from nature to 
work upon. While the wood-engravers in 
England. were aiming at delicate workman. 
ship, the French produced cuts which resembled 
the finest pen-and-ink sketches; and by 
bringing into general use the bold cross-hatch- 
ing of the old artists in their darker shades, 
they have given to their pictures an admirable 
effect. ‘The English engravers have been too 
much in the habit of representing darker 
shades by leaving the surface of the wood 
untouched, which, therefore, when properly 
printed, gave a solid and uniform black. But, 
not to speak of the difficulty of printing such 
work, an uniform shade of black must always 
produce more or less the effect of a flat surface, 
which is a great defect in the picture where it 
is used, 

Among the first who distinguished them- 
selves much in France in the art of wood en- 
graving, and who have ‘scarcely been equalled 
by any of those whom they have taught, were 
Bréviére, Godard, Andrew Best and Leloir, 
and Porret. «L. H. Bréviére deservedly stands 
at the head ‘of the French artists in this line. 
He first distinguished himself as a painter, 
having been a pupil of J. B. Descamps, of 
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Rouen. After having practised in taille-douce 
for several years, he turned his attention to 
engraving in wood, in which he made some 
attempts as early as 1819. Most of the cuts 
which he executed previous to 1830 were de- 
signed for the works of his friend, E. H. 
Langlois. In that year he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Académie des Sciences, Belles 
Lettres, et Arts, of Rouen; and he engraved, 
after designs by Aimé Chenavard ,10st of the 
plates of the Album of the Imprimerie Royale 
destined for the King and Queen of Naples. 
In 1832, he was appointed to execute the 
border illustrations of the magnificent series of 
Oriental publications, undertaken also by the 
Imprimerie Royale, of which some volumes 
have since appeared. In 1834, Bréviére 
fixed his residence in Paris; and in the same 
year he obtained the gold medal given at the 
annual exhibition of arts at Rouen, and which 
has since been frequently confirmed to him. 
Tt was about this time that the taste for the 
works illustrated with woodcuts, to which we 
are now calling the attention of our readers, 
arose in France. Scarcely a work of this kind 
has since appeared to which Bréviére, as well 
as the other artists mentioned above, did not 
contribute more or less. The increasing 
demand for such works has brought into notice 
a number of younger artists, some of whom 


have almost, if not quite, equalled their! 


teachers. Among them we may mention the 
names of Ohaussefoin, Piaud, Roussel, and 
Lavoignat. We might add many other dis- 
tinguished names to this list. 
owever, this great multitude of illustrated 
works is also producing its evil; it has a 
powerful tendency to lower the art, by making 
it a trade rather than a® profession. The 
skilful engravers are no longer able to produce 
cuts in sufficient abundance, or with sufficient 
rapidity, to satisfy the calls of the booksellers ; 
they have been obliged to establish large work. 
shops, filled with apprentices and scholars, who 
now do much of the work ; and the names of the 
best engravers, sometimes even that of Bréviére 
himself, areseen attached to engravings which are 
quite unworthy of them, and to which, at best, 
they have only given two or three strokes of 
the graver to finish them off. What is still 
worse, the apprentices take advantage of the 
laxity with which the laws relating to them are 
administered in France, and seldom serve out 
the period for which they are indentured ; after 
a few months they leave their masters, and set 
up in business for themselves, before they have 
been entirely perfected in their profession ; 
they also take apprentices, who, in their turn, 
desert, and become master engravers. So that 
by this means, and from the disposition of the 
booksellers to employ cheap workmen, Paris 
will soon be deluged with wood-cutters, who 
possess little skill or talent; and able hands 
will find no encouragement to cultivate the art, 
which must therefore naturally degenerate. 
The first, and still the best, of the French 
illustrated publications was the Gil Blas, with 
designs by Gigoux. We are disposed to find 
one fault in most of these illustrated works ; 
the immense number of engravings which they 
contain takes off much from the individual 
effect of each. When we run our eye in suc. 
cession over several hundred pictures,—when 
the same costume, the same characters, and 
similar ideas, perpetually recur, we perceive a 
certain uniformity about them which seldom 
fails to become tiresome. This effect is most 
pa Lave rg in the illustrated editions 
of « Arabian Nights.” In Gil Blas it 
strikes us least, because the story, presents;a 





great variety of characters’ and incidents which 
afford a larger field to the genius of the de- 
signer. In the thousand vignettes which are 
lavishly scattered over the pages of Don 
Quizote, this sameness is more apparent; and 
we feel it very disagreeably in the illustrations 
of Moliére, arising out of the stage attitudes 
which are given to most of the figures. But, 
taken individually, the French illustrations are 
far more judicious than the designs which 
adorn most of the publications of a similar 
description that have appeared in England. 
The object which the French artist always has 
in view is to embody in a picture the spirit 


and meaning of his author; the back-ground | 


is but an accessory, which is only introduced so 
far and in such cases as it is necessary, or adds 
to the effect of the whole: but it is the actors 
who form the prominent portion of the design. 
On the contrary, most of our English artists 
are intent only on making a beautiful land- 
Scape, or on giving scope to display the engrav- 
er’s delicate workmanship ; and the real subject 
of the piece is too often embodied in a group of 
minute figures, possessing neither action nor 
expression, which require to be sought before 
we are aware of their presence. This is a 
fault which is frequently committed in Knight’s 
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editions of ‘“‘ Shakspere” and the “‘ Arabian 
Nights.” Perhaps the French artists are rather 
too constant in their style in this respect, for it 
tends to increase in large volumes the disa- 
greable air of uniformity to which we have 
alluded above; a landscape here and there 
would give somewhat more of variety to the 
whole. The French artists, however, are far 
inferior to our countrymen in designing and 
engraving landscapes, which seem to be con- 
trary to their taste. There are not more than 
one or two sketches of landscapes in Gil 
Blas ; we may point out as the best the vig- 
nettes at pp. 361 and 956, both of which appear 
to be the works of English engravers. The 
beautiful sketches in Paul and Virginia (the 
model on which Wordworth’s “Greece” has 
since been formed) were nearly all engraved in 
England ; the best of them by Orrin Smith. 
One or two very beautiful engravings in this 
book bear the mark of Mary Aun Williams. 

The first cut is from the graver of Godard. 
We give it as a specimen of the numerous 
portraits which illustrate the pages of Le 
Sage; though not perhaps the best portrait 
in the book, it is a bold design. It repre- 


sents Gil Blas’ last master, the minister 
Olivares. 
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This portrait may be compared with one of | adventures of the Knight of La Mancha, Cid|1. Chapters of the: Modern His British 

an entirely different character, which we ex- | Hamet 'Ben-Engeli, the Moor. We shall Inds, "By award Thornton Een, author 

tract from Paulin’s Don Quixote. It represents | return to Don Quivote in our next article. of “* India, its State and Prospects.” 8vo. 

the sage writer of the pretended histary of the pp. 644. London, 1840. Allen and Co, 

2. Continental India: Travelling Sketches and 
Historical Recollections, illustrating the An- 


portance, is presented to us in two different 
ways in these works. Mr. Thornton, well 
known for the information and ability he 
——— brings to any subject connected with that ex- 

=——_—* traordinary empire, has here entered into a 
distinct view of its concerns during the present 
century, and lays before us his opinions there. 
on. The mutiny at Vellore, the appointment 
of a governor-general in 1806, the affairs of 
Travancore, the conquest of Bourbon and 
Mauritius, and the Dutch settlements, the re. 
newal of the charter in 1813, the Nepaul war, 
the disputes with the Peishwa and the Gui- 
cowar, the events at Poona and Nagpore, the 
Pindarries, the disturbances at Bareilly, the 
Burmese war, the siege of Bhurtpore, and the 
great change in 1833, are all treated in a very 
lucid and striking manner. Mr. Thornton is 
a warm advocate for the Company, its policy 
and its government ; and we cannot illustrate 
his volume more effectually, than by summing 
up some of his arguments most applicable to 
the present condition of things :— 

“The history of the East India Company 
from its commencement has been extraordi- 
nary; and the suspension of its commerce, the 
sole purpose for which it was formed, is not the 
least extraordinary part of that history, There 
was some plausibility in the principal objection 
taken to the continuance of the Company’s 
trade with India, that the characters of mer. 
chant and sovereign were incompatible; but 
that objection did not apply to its trade with 
China, the sacrifice of which was a tribute to 
ignorant and interested clamour. The Com. 
pany’s exclusive privileges were eminently use. 
ful in extending and maintaining our commer. 
cial relations with a country with which it is 
difficult to maintain intercourse at all, and 
— se . those privileges were so carefully guarded that 
Paulin’s edition of _ Gil Blas is full of|choice. The following cut has all the freedom| they conld not be abused. No impartial per. 
spirited sketches, It is difficult to make al of an etching. son, whatever his opinions on freedom of trade, 
can read the evidence on the China trade given 
before the parliamentary committees, without 
feeling convinced that the Company’s exelu- 
sive rights ought to have been maintained. 
Government determined otherwise, and the 
reproach of having thus determined is not 
peculiar to the party which happened to be 
then in power. Whig and Tory were alike 
ready to surrender the trade of the Company 
to thpse who clamoured for its destruction. 
No rights, however well established, no inter- 
ests, however important, are safe, where 
statesmen, abandoning their true position, are 
content to follow, instead of leading, the public 
voice. The China trade of the Company was a 
positive benefit to India, that country being 
relieved thereby to the extent of the surplus 
profits of the trade. It was determined that 
India should no longer enjoy this benefit, but 
that the profit (or the loss, as the cake might 
be) should be allotted to England. It is re- 
markable that the interests of India should be 
It , : invariably sacrificed whenever they are the sub- 
1 —— the dinner-party in the pa-| figures of the ecclesiastics are full of character. | ject of British legislation. India has sustained 
Fo A. e Archbishop of Grenada, which Le| We have seen few woodcuts where the cross. pecuniary loss by the withdrawal of the China 

age has described with so much humour, The| hatching was introduped with equal effect. trade from the Company. The Company sus- 


VASA \ | \ ) tiquity, Religion, and Manners, of the Hin- 
doos ; the Extent of British Conquests; and 
O the Progress of Missionary Operations. By 
J. W. Massie, M.R.I.A. 2 vols, 8vo. 
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tained some diminution of influence, and vari- 
ous classes of their servants were deprived of 
employment, which they had calculated would 
continue as long as they were able to follow it. 
Amidst this mass of loss and inconvenience, 
who has gained? It is very doubtful whether 
either the successors of the Company in the 
China trade, or their customers, the purchasers 
and consumers of tea, can give a satisfactory 
answer to the question. Next to the abolition 
of the Company’s China trade, the most objec- 
tionable parts of the new measure appear to be 
the refusal of the rule of publicity, and the 
transfer of so large a portion of the power for- 
merly enjoyed by the subordinate governments, 
to the governor-general. As to the first, it is 
certain that both individuals and bodies of men 
may conscientiously differ, and that their dif- 
ferences may be irreconcilable; but in such 
cases no ground for concealment seems to exist. 
Neither party need feel shame in avowing 
opinions which are the result of honest convic- 
tion. With regard to the second, it cannot 
but excite surprise that it should have been 
deemed either necessary or prudent to concen- 
trate nearly all power in the chief government. 
The motives to this course were never adequately 
explained. Although deprived of some advan- 
tages which they had previously enjoyed under 
the Company’s rule, the people of India had 
reason to rejoice that the Company was still 
preserved as an instrument for the government 
of their country. That portion of the people of 
England, who do not desire to see the com- 
batants for political power every thing and the 
rest of the people nothing, have equal reason to 
be satisfied with this result. That the Com- 
pany agreed to accept the important trust, 
under conditions to which strong objections 
were entertained, may be attributed to the re- 
commendation of the majority of the directors, 
headed by Mr. Astell, a gentleman, whose ex- 
perience, sound judgment, and high character, 
were eminently calculated to inspire confidence 
in his views, and give weight to his advice. Hap- 
pily this advice was successful, and India has yet 
to boast of being incomparably the best governed 
of the dependent possessions of Great Britain. 
Tt does not fall within the limits of this work 
to speak of the events which have followed the 
changes now related; but it may be observed, 
in closing this chapter, that, during the few 
years that have since elapsed, the British domi- 


nion in India has lost nothing of its grandeur | 


or solidity, but that both have been maintained 
with spirit and success !”’ 

With regard to Mr. Massie’s publication, 
readers will see from the title-page that it is of 
‘ a very miscellaneous character. Strong reli- 
gious feelings predominate throughout, and 
the cause and proceedings of the missionaries 
are cordially maintained, whilst the supersti- 
tions of the natives are severely condemned. 
In his historical notices the author has written 
impartially and clearly ; and has bestowed dili- 
gence and research upon his task. But the 
chief novelty to be found in his pages is in the 
account of his personal travels through various 
parts of the country; and from this we choose 
the few specimens for which we can afford room. 
At Mysore,— 

“The parade and sports in the palace-yard 
were frivolous and servile in the most abject 
degree ;—wrestlers striving for prizes; gettee 
fighters contending for victory: sparring and 
boxing were the most manly amusements 
which I witnessed; and these were for the 
rajah’s pleasure. The combatants were shaven, 
and the upper parts of their body entirely 
naked: the boxers were armed upon one fist 





with weapons made from buffalo-horn. The 
tradesmen appeared in procession, and did 
obeisance, prostrating themselves to the ground, 
acknowledging the benignity of their ruler. 
Thousands of people were gathered within the 
court-area with slavish adulation, ready to raise 
their admiring voices. Buffaloes to fight with 
each other, trained and prepared by shaving 
for the conflict; elephants, to contend with 
the buffaloes, or still fiercer tigers, or to dance 
among fire-works; were then brought upon 
the stage. A tiger had been caught in the 
jungle a few days before, by men whose busi- 
ness it was tu take him in‘ his lair; he had 
been kept for the feast, and fed on short allow- 
ance, at the same time to lessen his strength, 
and add to his ferocity when let loose: when 
led into the area to contend with an elephant, 
his keepers slipped their noose, and let him 
free. I did not see the result, but was told 
that he declined the combat, leaped over the 
fence, and cleared a way for himself through 
the avenues of the court. This afforded un. 
expected sport to our European guests, and the 
tiger-hunt in the streets of Mysore assumed all 
the animation, but more of the hazard, of a 
forest scene. No one knew, or at least, no one 
repeated injuries inflicted on the people, whe- 
ther any were killed or not, but the tiger was 
not allowed to escape: the gun and aim of the 
sportsman were too much for him in a region 
where he waa a stranger. The tiger is never 
a match for a trained elephant. I do not know 
if they be natural enemies, and contend when 
they meet in the jungle. The claws and teeth 
of the tiger can make no impression on the 
scaly hide of the elephant, whose only weak 
point is his proboscis. This he generally turns 
to its highest possible curve ; and then he con- 
trives to bring his adversary between his hind 
and fore-leg, to kick him forward and back- 
ward, and then, when down, to tread him under 
foot: for the tiger, in such a state, death is 
certain. The scenes of merriment in which 
the Mohammedans delight, when unawed by 
the presence of Europeans, indicate their de- 
gree of refinement and their ambition. Repre- 
sentations painted on pasteboard are carried 
about, followed by crowds of pleasure-seeking 
Moslems: these are amused by tumblers and 
dancers, whose movements are all rendered 
sonorous by the ornaments and bells fastened 
on their limbs ; masks are used by others ; and 
the form of tigers, led in chains, creeping on 
all fours, or roaring and springing about among 
the crowd, is assumed by the performers. The 
combats of negroes are assimilated by others, 
painted as African blacks, and armed with 
short staves. The myriads who saunter forth 
adorn themselves with the gayest clothing, 
turbans of every colour—green the most sa- 
cred, but red, brown, and purple; blue, rose, 
and pink, vary their aspect; sailing onward 
with wide silk trousers, and flowing shawls 
over their shoulders, they gather round the 
dancing girls ; groups of whom, covered with 
tinse! toys, dressed in soft muslins and gay 
silks, and carrying on their heads plates of 
gold, employ themselves to fascinate or receive 
the wages of degradation. . Torches, fire-works 
of all kinds, horsemen on their prancing and 
neighing steeds, and faquirs, with all the de. 
lusive assumptions of religious hypocrisy, diver. 
sify their occupations. Jugglers, and perform. 
ances on the magic lantern, elicit the merry 
shout, or perplex the more inquisitive idlers 
who wander through the streets. Among the 
curiosities of the capital was an elephant-car- 
riage, which had been constructed under the 
direction of the rajah, and in which his high. 





ness occasionally took an airing. It was some. 
times used for the gratification of visitors at 
the residency. Six elephants were yoked and 
harnessed in this vehicle: their trappings and 
harness would be a load to a common horse 3 
each elephant carried his mahout, or driver, 
behind his ears upon his neck. They moved 
at the pace which seemed for them only a 
smart walk, but so swift was their progress 
along the road that gentlemen mounted on 
horseback could only keep up with the carriage 
by making their horses gallop. The carriage 
had been built by a French coachmaker from 
Pondicherry, and was only remarkable for its 
dimensions, which were sufficient to contain 
ninety persons. A musnud, or elevated seat, 
like an ottoman, was placed in the centre, to 
be occupied by the rajah and his personal 
friends ; seats were ranged round the margin 
with the faces inward, and the shape of the 
carriage was an oblong. They tell a story of 
a general, some of whose early days were spent 
in confinement at the fortress of Seringapatam, 
that on a visit to the rajah at Mysore, about 
the time of my sojourn here, he went out by 
invitation with the prince in this gigantic 
carriage: it was a royal pastime, and the rajah 
had given the hint to his servants to put the 
elephants to their quickest pace ; but the effect 
of the velocity was such upon the nerves of the 
old warrior, that he implored the interposition 
of his highness to stop the carriage, or let him 
out. What would the old man have done in a 
railway steam-coach ? I visited the stables of 
this prince; the most attractive object to my 
mind was an ass from the jungles of Persia, a 
present from the ruler of that country to the 
rajah. It was truly a noble animal, symmetri- 
cal, and of cream-coloured whiteness, so high of 
blood and spirit that he required two keepers 
in constant attendance; he stood fourteen 
hands high, the size of acommon Arab horse. 
If the asses on which the judges and rulers 
of ancient Israel used to ride when they 
went forth out of their gates were of this 
species, their appearance and attitude would 
be quite corresponding with their station ; this, 
too, reminds us how much the animal creation 
has deteriorated under the cruel and unwise 
usage of passionate and oppressive man. The 
society and intercourse at the residency was 
not always subject to the forms and trammels 
of ceremony and state. -The first hour of din- 
ner was usually enlivened, at least attended, 
by the music of the residency band, which had 
been trained to play some European pieces with 
great taste. Irish melodies were no strangers 
among their performances; Erin go Bragh was 
the signet in most frequent use: but these 
Strains were soon superseded by general con- 
versation, and local or national anecdote and 
story. Whatever was Irish was relished, yet 
not so as to offend other peculiarities. As a 
great rarity in those far eastern climes, the 
butler was one day ordered to bring from his 
store a bottle of Irish whisky. The cork was 
drawn, and the bottle and a liqueur-glass sent 
round the party. Each one sipped, and, as 
they tasted, recalled memorials or associated 
fancies with their father-land, the Emerald 
Isle: all praised and rejoiced that they had 
once more been brought into such proximity 
with the produce of their native country. The 
bottle, however, came a second time to the 
host, and he seemed to have some doubts: his 
confidence was shaken. - He called the servant, 
examined whence the bottle had been taken, 
and it was well ascertained that the Irish 
whisky was nothing more than country arrack, 
but, perhaps, just as good for the eountry ;.and 
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the less taken of either the better for the con- 
stitution. The conversation had turned to the 
reputation for wit and drollery of the Irish 
peasantry, when it was mentioned as a 
story, and quite a pardonable blunder in an 
Irish soldier, who had been ordered to compare 
the time-piece with the sun-dial, and to settle 
the matter with his master, had raised the dial 
from its pedestal, and brought it into the room 
that both might be compared together. On 
another occasion a party of natives approached 
the residency, carrying some sacred or import- 
ant deposit. They laid down before the com- 
pany a snake taken in the jungles, more than 
six feet in length, and as thick as a man’s 
thigh. It was a monster-specimen of jungle 
snakes, and attracted the curiosity of all pre- 
sent. The natives offered it for sale; but 
either none were inclined to purchase, or no 
one would pay so much as the captors had 
expected, and they deliberately lifted the som- 
nolent but loathsome reptile, and conveyed it 
back to the jungles: such is their horror of 
destroying a serpent’s life, and their vener- 
ation for that deified brute— whose shape is an 
emblem of many mysteries in their religion— 
that they will suffer the most noxious serpents 
to escape, though they do not scruple to place 
them at the mercy of European travellers.” 

High up in the province of Wynaad there is 
an English hill fort, and we are told: — 

** The situation of Manantoddy is solitary to 
the two or three officers whose duty requires 
continued residence. But to one disposed to 
converse with nature, or to study natural his- 
tory, to gaze upon and explore the monumental 
antiquities of creation, or the fragments of 
remote convulsions, such a station must prove 
more attractive than the ruins of civic great- 
ness, or the mounds and strongholds cast up 
by warrior conflict. I was received by the 
officer in command with prompt and cordial 
hospitality, and spent a short time under his 
bungalow-roof with great pleasure. He has 
since given to the world, in two lively volumes, 
the notes and reminiscences of a thirty years’ 
residence in eastern countries. Major B—— 
was then a keen sportsman, and was sometimes 
drawn into the jungle further than a sober 
consideration for his own safety would have 
warranted. He shewed me the tusks of a boar 
which he had encountered and killed, but 
which had nearly overpowered and rendered 
him a martyr to the wild sports of the East. 
The ferocious beast had turned on his assailant, 
and attempted to gore him in the stomach. 
Major B—— was only saved by a strong belt 
which he had girt round his loins. ‘The tusks 
of the boar passed through and rent his other 
clothes, and partially tore, but did not pene- 
trate, the belt. The combat was short and 
critical, but ended in my host’s triumph. Birds 
of every plumage fluttered and dwelt around, 
giving animation to the solitudes of the forest. 
The peacock was here in flocks, and supplied 
the table with a constant dish. Game was 
abundant. Elephants roamed on the contig- 
uous mountains; their tracks, where they had 
made paths for themselves, were visible from 
the door of the bungalows. Among the phe- 
nomena of animated nature, a rare species of a 
kind of monkey-sloth was caught by one of my 
friends here. The natives of the country ap- 
peared never to have seen such a little man of 
the woods. The creature was discovered, with 
one of its young, to appearance almost tame, 
and inclined to become domesticated ; so much 
so that they were allowed to move about with- 
out restraint. The parent might be about ten 
or twelve inches in height, and the young one 


about eight inches. They walked upright on 
their hind-legs, and, besides their erect form, 
had much the appearance of human beings ; 
the countenance of the old one being like the 
face of an elderly female. For some time the 
parent seemed fond and attentive to its young 


terly, however, the elder animal became morose 
and reserved, refused food for a day or two, 
and excited fears of its approaching end. My 
friend was, however, surprised shortly after- 
wards to discover the body of the young one 
beheaded, and the trunk left carelessly by the 
mother. So far as could be traced, the parent 
had committed infanticide; and what added 
to the wonder, the little murderer seemed 
afterward quite relieved of its melancholy, and 
was inclined to indulge its appetite as before. 
I am not naturalist enough to determine the 
rank in the animal tribes which such a mon- 
ster should occupy. My friend was persuaded 
by an officer of superior rank to give to him the 
survivor, to enrich his museum. I hope Major 
W. was able to preserve the creature alive, 
or, at least, to bring her bones and hairy skin 
to Europe, and to determine, either by his own 
observation, or the assistance of some friend, 
to what species this inhuman murderer be- 
longed. If so, I do not fear that the matter 


is lost to science.” 

From these brief examples a slight idea may 
be formed of Mr. Massie’s work, which con- 
tains much of interest on many Indian subjects. 





The Tower of London, an Historical Romance. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. Part I. 8vo. pp. 32. 
London, 1840. Bentley. 

THE very cover prejudices us in favour of this 

work, and we go to the Tower in spite of its 

armed guardians, with great expectations of 
enjoyment to the eye and mind. And as far 
as we can judge from a first specimen, neither 
are likely to meet with disappointment. Three 
engravings on steel (besides woodcuts) in every 

Part, would lug the shillings out of the pocket 

of the veriest miser that ever existed: John 

Elwes himself would have bought a consider- 

able number of copies as an agreeable solace 

and safe speculation. Queen Jane Grey’s 
entrance into the Tower with all the pomp 
gathered round her by the arrogant Northum- 
berland; her nightly vision of the axe in St. 

John’s Chapel; and, far above them both, the 

scene in the Stone Kitchen with the illegiti- 

mate giant race of Harry Tudor, Og, Gog, 

and Magog (we wonder such great men did 

not in these days of disputed succession aspire 

to the crown—a triple crown, like the pope’s, 
it should have been for such a triumvirate), 
and their faithful follower, the dwarf Xit, toge- 
ther with other characters belonging to the 
historical romance, are a perfect treasury of 
embellishment. Then come we to the text, 
which opens with much spirit and interest. 

The royal procession on the Thames from 

Durham House to the Tower is most graphic 

in description; the characters and incidents 

which prepare us for the fictitious portion of the 
tale are happily conceived; and the historical 
events, such as the meeting of the privy 
council, with the plots and counterplots therein 
involved, are related with so perfect an air of 
reality and truth that you feel as if an eye and 
ear-witness were telling you what happened and 
what he sawdone. It is in this kind of moving 
panorama of life that the author’s main strength 
lies. Nothing can be more stirring than his 
narrative, and if he can only carry on to the 





end of his thirteen announced Parts, a story or 


one; they both fed without any reluctance. Lat- 





stories of this kind without much flagging, he 
will have accomplished a performance not to be 
excelled by many, if by any, of its class in our 
national literature, and well worthy to be the 
companion of Cruikshank’s inimitable concep- 
tions and representations of the olden times. 
To say more at present would be superfluous : 
we have simply to do, as we have done, brief 
justite to the début of The Tower of London, 
laden as it is with vivid and extraordinary 
memories. 





Austria. By Peter Evan Turnbull, Esq. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1840. 
Murray. 

WE last week traversed, in other company, 

another portion of the Austrian Empire; and 

as it is not easy to have too much authentic 
information respecting a country so important, 

we now, with pleasure, address ourselves to a 

notice of the volumes before us, though we 

must, at the same time, confess that our review 
takes up its least weighty matter and leaves 
the most weighty altogether untouched. The 
truth is, that the first volume consists of the 
personal travels of the author through Bohe- 
mia, Styria, and Upper Austria, his stay at 
several famous watering-places and Vienna, 
and his retreat via Trieste, with a trip into 

Istria, with which we can sufficiently cope ; but 

the second volume contains elaborate disqui- 

sitions on the social and political condition of 

Austria, her principles of government, finances, 

trade, laws of property, landed tenures, reli- 

gion, education, jurisprudence, police, army, and 
policy foreign and domestic, each one of which 
to be handled properly would require one of 
our Literary sheets,—and our readers, being 
well aware that we cannot afford so much space, 
will excuse us for referring those whom it may 
concern to Mr. Turnbull’s treatment of these 
interesting subjects. Turning, therefore, to 
his first tome, we halt at Carlsbad ; though, in 
truth, many of his statements and remarks 
about this and similar places of resort have 
been anticipated by Dr. Granville and other 
writers. The mention, however, induces some 
observations on Poland which deserve extract: — 

* A kind of second season commences at 

Carlsbad in the beginning of September, and 

is sometimes prolonged till the middle of 

October; at which time the cold, damp air of 

the valley causes physicians and patients alike 

to take their departure. It is in this second 
season that the Poles (such as can obtain the 
requisite passports) principally resort to the 
waters, and form there a society among them. 
selves. In this particular year, the disinclina« 
tion of very many among them to congregate 
in a place wherein a Russian Grand Duke was 
the principal personage, may have formed an 
especial motive for the lateness of their arrival : 
but it has usually occurred that pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, the want of credit for loans, and 
the necessity of selling or engaging a portion of 
the agricultural produce of the year, in order 
to raise the means for travelling, have formed 
a necessary impediment to their earlier move- 
ments. Were it not for the disadvantage of 
climate, no season would probably be so agree- 
able at Carlsbad as that wherein the families 
of this unfortunate nation form its principal 
society. Whatever be their political faults 
and follies, and however fatal to themselves 
and their country may have been the corrupt 
intrigues of the chiefs, and the factious, con- 
ceited turbulence of the subordinates, no peo- 
ple, perhaps, so happily combine as the superior 
class of the Poles that cultivation of mind, and 
that sort of ingenuous frankness of character, 
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which constitute together the priticipal charm 
of social life. A few of them there were among 
the visitants even during our sojourn at the 
baths; and among these were some of our 
most agreeable, I may say, most delightful 
associates. Poland, their dearly cherished 
country, would be a frequent theme of their 
conversation ; but, while they grieved for its 
sad degradation, the wiser among them would 
admit the internal vices and corruptions by 
which that degradation was occasioned. From 
their communications I am led to the opinion, 
that in Prussian Poland much individual 
liberty is enjoyed; the public administration 
wise and impartial; and the condition of the 
country flourishing and improving; but the 
taxation is heavy. In Gallicia, that portion of 
the Polish spoils which has fallen to the Aus- 
trian sceptre, the condition of the people is 
very inferior. The taxation is felt to be 
oppressive ; as the principal element of Aus- 
trian finance, the land-tax, is now extended 
equally to it as to the other provinces of the 
empire, and is made to bear alike on the nobles 
and on the peasants. It is complained of, con- 
sequently, as a galling > by a poor and 
thriftless nobility, whose lands under the old 
Polish aristocracy were wholly exempt from 
charge: while, on the other hand, as the 
reper has not ventured to adopt more 
an very gradual improvements for the abate- 
ment of feudality, there is less encouragement 
to industry than in the more anciently annexed 
districts, and hence the non-noble classes are 
poor and discontented. In the Russian por- 
tion, which does, or did, constitute the king- 
dom of Poland under a viceroy from St. Pe- 
tersburg, there is no individual liberty or 
political right ;* but the taxation is easy, and 
the general condition is’ again beginning to 
thriye. Before the late revolution, it was pre- 
_ eminently prosperous. Agriculture and manu- 
factures had improved most rapidly: and, for 
elegance and luxury, Warsaw was scarcely 
inferior to any city in Europe. All this pub- 
lic welfare was blasted for a time by the inter- 
nal war. The superior classes were involved 
in ruin, and their inferiors necessarily partook 
of the general misery ; while the government, 
now rendered suspicious and distrustful, be- 
came arbitrary, oppressive, and vexatious.” 

The operations of the celebrated minister, 
Prince Metternich, on his estates near Mari- 
enbad, also tempt us to select:the account of 
them i— 

* The largest proprietor in this part of Bobe- 
mia is the Prince de Metternich ; and his cha- 
teau of Kinigswart, distant a few miles from 
Marienbad, has a rich store of interest for the 
curious visitor. Here are collected a variety of 
remarkable objects connected with local and 
general history; and, in the formation of 
museums illustrative of the arts and the mine- 
ralogy of the country, the prince has conferred 
a useful service to science: but it is on higher 
grounds than these that the value of this emi- 
nent statesman, as a large and influential land- 
lord, must be regarded and appreciated. On 
his Bohemian estates, which have of late years 
been augmented by very extensive purchases, 
he has established experimental farms. He 


* «© We were acquainted at Carlsbad with a Polish 
tleman, whom we hope some day to visit at his cha- 
olh The territorial ents of the 
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with the intimation that, if he 

warm springs for the recovery of his health, he 
repair to the Caucasus, where such were to be 








has introduced from other lands a better system 
of agriculture and of rural economy. He has 
erected villages, established schools, and, exert- 
ing the powers of his wealth, his influence, and 
his intellect, for the improvement primarily 
of his own land and of the cultivators on it, 
he is contributing secondarily, but most impor- 
tantly, to the benefit of the kingdom at .large. 
Among the peculiar characteristics of this 
highly-gifted statesman, none are more striking 
than the facility with which his mind can dis- 
criminate the smallest details, while grasping 
the mightiest objects ; and that quick percep- 
tion and commanding decision of character, 
which render him almost a man of leisure, 
while personally directing the whole govern- 
ment of the empire. He is never hurried nor 
embarrassed. From the cabinet of state at 
Vienna he can give directions for the manage- 
ment of his farm-yard in Bohemia; and, after 
dictating those instructions on which depends 
the policy of Austria in — country of Eu- 
rope, he can find time to pass hours together in 
familiar conversation with the passing stranger, 
whose introductions may have rendered him 
the object of his notice.” 

At br por our countryman had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the exiled Royalty of France, 
and their abode ; and, especially as he tells us 
something of the Duc de Bordeaux, at present 
exciting more than usual public attention, we 
shall copy out some of his description :— 

“In answer to the inquiries which I ad- 
dressed in the proper quarter, it was now 
communicated to me that the royal family 
would return on acertain day from Teplitz; 
not indeed to Prague, but to the chateau of 
Puschtierad (about thirteen English miles from 
that city), which they had taken as a country 
residence ; and where, in order to cause me as 
little detention as possible, they would receive 
my visit on the morning after their arrival. 
Puschtierad is a valuable domain belonging to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, but its value con- 
sists in the abundance of its products, not, in 
its natural beauty or artificial decoration. 
The country around is cheerless and bare of 
trees. The rude shrubberies immediately near 
it can hardly be dignified with the name of 
pleasure-grounds ; and the chateau itself is a 
large long building of two stories in height, 
generally of one room only in depth, with all 
the windows fronting the north, and the doors 
opening into corridors which on the southern 
side run along the whole extent of the facade. 
On arriving there, I found on the doors of each 
room along the corridors, except those imme- 
diately occupied by the royal personages, cards 
affixed with the names of their respective te- 
nants. No attendant appeared about the pas- 
sages, or the rooms within, or the courts with- 
out—all was still and silent, and gave the idea 
of a monastery rather than a palace. In this 
gloomy and cheerless dwelling, which seemed 
to harmonise too faithfully with the fortunes 
of its present inhabitants, were now assembled 
the old King Charles X., the Duke and 
Duchess d’Angouléme, Mademoiselle, and the 
Duke de Bordeaux; together with a few at- 
tached adherents, who still followed the for. 
tunes, and formed the little court, of him whom 
they r ed as their lawful sovereign. The 
Cardinal de Latil had lately taken his departure 
for Rome. The Baron de Damas and the 
Duchess de Gontaut who had directed the edu- 
cation of the prince and princess, had been 
compelled by circumstances of a liar and 
painful nature to quit their charge, and had 
retired into France. Some others who were 
properly members of the establishment were 


ST 
absent in other parts; and those now at 
|Puschtierad were the Duke de Blacas, the 
Duke de Polignac, the Count O’Hegerty, the 
Abbé Fraissinous, M.de Barante, the Countess 
@’Agoult, and one or two other ladies in at- 
tendance on the Duchess d’Angouléme and 
| Mademoiselle. My first visit was to the young 
|duke, who was now in his fifteenth year. 
When I had seen him at Paris, and after- 
wards immediately on his qrrival at Lulworth, 
{he was of slim and delicate form, full of 
| Vivacity, but, in appearance at least, of rather 
| doubtful health. I now found him a fine, stout, 
|healthy youth, with the Bourbon features 
pres marked, and a clear ruddy com- 
plexion. He was by no means tall for his 
age; but his figure was broad and thick-set, 
jand gave indications that, in this respect, he 
|would rather resemble his father than his 
| grandfather. On his intellectual powers, our 
interview was too short and too constrained 
to allow me to form any accurate judgment ; 
for that frank and free communication which 
I might have expected under the high author- 
ity of M. de Damas, was not permitted by 
the gentleman now acting as his tutor, who 
remained by his side during the whole of my 
visit, and to whom I was personally a perfect 
stranger. The young prince expressed plea- 
sure at seeing me, although it is not very pro- 
bable that at his age he would have remembered, 
with any distinctness, the smaller circum- 
stances which had occurred several years 
before; but it appeared to me, from some 
indications, that he felt a painful conscious- 
ness of the change of his condition, and of the 
altered cireumstances under which he was 
now placed.* Be this as it may, the tutor 
seemed decidedly desirous to repress rather 
than to encourage his observations, by inter- 
fering to assume the conversation to himself ; 
and thus leaving me little more than the 
opportunity of forming a general opinion, 
that he was altogether a fine and promising 
boy. In the Duchess d’Angouléme, to whose 
apartments I next proceeded, I saw little 
change. She was suffering from a severe cold, 
but otherwise her health was good; and to 
say that her general tone was melancholy and 
dejected is only to say that she was, in the 
exile of Puschtierad, what she had been in her 
brightest hours at Paris. She spoke much of 
her nephew, of his clearness of intellect, and 
his close application to his studies—but with- 
out the expression of any sanguine expecta- 
tions of the future; and, indeed, the sad 
rgtrospect of her own past life would afford 
listle- encouragement for the illusions of 
hope. * * * * * 7 
'* Strongly contrasted with the appearance 
and demeanour of this unhappy princess, were 
those of the aged monarch. I was introduced 
into his apartment by the Duke de Blacas, 
and was honoured with a very long and 
agreeable interview. His tall thin figure 
looked even more lank than in former days, 
owing to the long brown frock, or rather great 
coat, in which he was arrayed, which closed 
tight round his slender form, and descended to 
his heels. He stooped much, but otherwise, 
although now in his seventy-eighth year, he 





* «During the residence at Edinburgh, he accom- 
panied the m de Damas in a tour through some 
parts of Scotland, visiting, as ordinary travellers, the 
various objects of interest. At some noble mansion, I 
think at Taymouth, a book was laid before them, ruled 
with two columns, in the first of which strangers were 
requested to write their names, and in the second their 
stations or professions. The Prince wrote only ‘ Henri 
de Bourbon.’ The Baron, in joke, said he ought to fill 
up the other column. He took up the pen immedi- 
ately added the word * Vagabond,’ 
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shewed little marks of age, and his counte- 
nance and manner were lively and animated. 
Charles X. was still, as he had ever been, a 
fine specimen of the old French gentleman— 
kind and familiar in his address, polished but 
easy in his manner, and gay in the midst of 
adversity. With him was neither restraint 
nor melancholy ; and as he chatted familiarly 
of France, and Spain,and England, of the events 
of his own past life, and of the fortunes which 
he trusted might hereafter beam upon his 
house, I am willing to hope that he may have 
derived a momentary satisfaction from the visit 
of disinterested respect thus paid to him by 
one who, however comparatively lowly in 
station, and however discordant from him in 
many important points of opinion, still re- 
tained a grateful remembrance of the kind- 
nesses and hospitalities received within the 
walls of his palace during the days of 
his royal domination. The French volatility 
with which he passed rapidly from subject 
to subject, was sometimes tempered with a 
feeling, not mournful but pensive, with which 
he alluded to his own advanced age, and the 
doubtful expectations he entertained (for he 
seemed not wholly bereft of hope) of another 
restoration for himself. His anticipations in 
favour of his grandson were expressed in more 
sanguine terms. He spoke of him with much 
affection ; and said that the great object of 
himself and his family was to render the young 
prince worthy of any destinies that might 
await him. His favourable reception in Eng- 
land, and the attentions shewn to him in Scot- 
land, were subjects on which he evidently 
liked to enlarge, for he recurred to them more 
than once. He was full of anecdote as to the 
events of his residence at Holyrood, in the 
first emigration, and some of them were sin- 
gular enough : but the circumstances on 
which he dwelt with most evident satisfaction 
were those of his favourable reception at Poole 
and other parts of Dorsetshire, on his last 
arrival from France ; in all of which he had 
been made to apprehend that he would have 
met with insult and outrage.” 

The poor banished court was hotly divided 
into two parties of the question, whether the ab- 
dication of the king in favour of the Duc de 
Bordeaux was complete and perpetual, or 
otherwise: it was of little matter then, and is 
of less now ; but we close the details of this 
visit :—. 

* Charles is numbered with the dead. The 
Duke d’Angouléme has long since ceased to be 
of any political or even personal importance 
Somewhat of greater interest may attach to the 
Duke of Bordeaux—and I regret my inability 
to form correct ideas of the influence which 
circumstances may have had in the formation 
of his character. At Paris his education, 
under the government of M. de Damas, was in 
my opinion ably and judiciously directed.* M. 

Damas remained with his royal charge 
during the residence at Lulworth and Edin- 
burgh, and for some time afterwards at Prague. 
On his resignation, the post was accepted by 
the Marquis de Latour Maubourg, a high 
and distinguished officer and excellent man ; 
but he held it only for a few months. M. de 





* «Four hours of the forenoon, with breaks of a 
quarter of an hour each, were devoted to instructioh in 
history, languages ancient and modern, arithmetic, and 
other matters, which, as far as ible, was yed 
oral precept without the use of books; and, seated on his 
high chair at the table, with a broad black board before 
him, whereon were traced such delineations as would 
tend to elucidate the oral explanations, he often evinced 
an acuteness and precocity of mind and memory, which I 
should not have ex; from a boy at his years. His 
vatious teachers were of course the most able that Paris 








Chateaubriand next arrived at Prague with a 
view of succeeding to the vacant post, but, 
upon ascertaining its nature on the spot, he, as 
was understood, declined to act; and M. de 
Saint Chamas, the nominal governor when we 
were at Puschtierad, was then absent, and it 
was very doubtful if he would return. Of the 
real circumstances attendant on these repeated 
changes, I received no certain information, and 
am unwilling to offer my own conjectures. I 
know ‘that the high feeling of the Baron de 
Damas struggled long against great opposing 
difficulties (whatsoever those difficulties might 
be), before he would admit to himself the 
necessity of his withdrawal from duties which, 
with satisfaction to himself, he could not per- 
form ; and, from the manner in which the 
Duchess d’ Angouléme spoke to me of him, I 
rejoice at any rate that he still retains the re- 
spectful esteem of those who may have long 
reason to lament his departure. I greatly fear 
that a system of education may have been 
insisted on, too confined and monastic in 
character to meet the views of those able men 
who would have wished to train him in a 
different manner. At Prague, which was, 
until the death of Charles, the usual residence 
of the family, they kept up courtly etiquettes 
which were cumbrous to themselves, and dis- 
agreeable to the noble Bohemian residents, 
who thus abstained, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, from visiting at the palace. They 
lived in a strict retirement, of which the Duke 
de Bordeaux was the victim. Royal and re- 
ligious usages prevented his intermixing in 
society with those who might enlarge his mind ; 
aud for him to enter into the commun amuse- 
ments of the world, would, as it was told, have 
been deemed an impropriety. He rode on 
horseback daily with Count O’ Hegerty; but 
he had no young companions; none of those 
social excitements which are proper to the 
season of youth; and which sharpen the in- 
tellect, excite the animal spirits, and give tone 
and vigour to the character. Many considera- 
tions were alleged as palliations for this system 
of seclusion ; and among others was one of a 
painful nature—the justly founded fear of at- 
tempts at assassination ; but, as the prince 
has now advanced toward manhood, it may be 
hoped and believed, that, before it were too 
late, he will have been thrown more into the 
world around him, and have received a fuller 
developement of those talents which, judging 
from what I knew of him in earlier years, I 
believe him to possess.” 

Altogether the condition of the Austrian 
people is contented and happy, aud the govern- 
ment is administered throughout in a parental 
manner. Patriarchal rule is nowhere on earth 
so widely extended over a vast region and a 
numerous population. But we must leave 
these points to the political reviewer, and just 
dip into the library at Vienna as more con- 
sistent with our plan and purposes. Among 
the rarer treasures stored up here, Mr. Turn- 
bull mentions :— 


*** Psalmorum Liber.” Fust and Schoeffer de Gern- 


sheim. Mayence, 1457. Folio, on vellum, with very 
large gothic characters, about a third of an inch in length. 
This is the earliest book printed withadate * * * 
* The Fifth Decad of Livy.’ A handsome MS. in un- 


could afford, and his apartment contained cases of every 
kind of armour and weapon illustrative of history, and 
models and patterns to elucidate whatsoever else might 
be the subject of his studies. After his déjeiner, at one 
o'clock, which served usually for his dinner, he was 
—T taken to one of the villas, a few miles from 

aris, where he learnt riding, swimming, fencing, &c., 
and joined with other youths in active bodily exercises ; 
and in the evening he was sometimes with the king, but 
usually occupied in amusements with his sister, or with 
M. and Mme. de Damas, and those who came in to make 
their evening visits.” 





cial letters, well preserved and clearly written. It is 
unique, and from it alone has the Fifth Decad been 
printed. ° ° bg Original Manuscripts of 
Tasso’s ‘ Gierusalemme,’ full of alterations and 
tion, * * #* *£Tabule Peu jane.’ This 
(says our author) was to me the most interesting object 
of the whole collection; for, although facsimiles of it 
have long ago been published in the works of Montfaw 
and others, still there is a peculiar satisfaction in viewing 
the originals of remarkable objects. It isa Roman geo- 
graphical military map on vellum, made apparently in 
the time of Septimus Severus, in the fourth century, and 
copied out, as we now see it, in the thirteenth. It is 
about a foot broad, and of great length. In it appears to 
be comprised the whole of the Roman world, but so com- 
pressed (it being intended to serve merely as a road-guide 
for military movements) that the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic are made to run parallel to each other. All the 
towns and stations are marked with the distances in Ro- 
man miles between each. The first sheet of it, contain- 
ing the westernmost part, being Spain and part of Britain, 
is wanting; but Professor Wittenbach, of Treves, has 
recently discovered a portion of it in the binding of an 
Incunabulum of the library of that city.” 


At Gritz, the Archduke John more than 
emulates the example of Prince Metternich 
(already quoted) in his systematic and liberal 
exertions to improve the condition of the 
people :— 

** The pride of Griitz and of Styria, the great 
intellectual resource for the inhabitants and for 
strangers, is the Johanneum; one of the most 
valuable establishments of the kind in Europes 
It owes its origin to the Archduke John, from 
whose name it takes its appellation. In the 
year 1811, this enlightened and patriotic prince 
obtained froni the Stiinde, or provincial parlia- 
ment of Styria, the grant of a spacious public 
edifice for the formation of a national scientific 
and literary establishment, together with the 
vote of certain annual funds for its support 3 
which grant was subsequently confirmed in 
perpetuity by an imperial charter. These 
primary arrangements having been completed, 
the archduke presented. to it the whole of his 
own very extensive and valuable collections— 
of books, of natural history in its several 
branches, of antiquities, of industrial models 
and specimens, and of.miscellaneous objects of 
interest. To these each year witnesses impor- 
tant additions, procured for the institution by 
the funds and the researches of its founder and 
patron. A munificent bequest from Count 
Brigido, in the vear 1817, enabled the trustees 
to make large additions to the building, to 
which is now attached an extensive botanical 
garden; and the salaries of eminent professors, 
who give gratuitous courses of lectures on 
mineralogy and geology, botany, chemistry, 
agriculture, and the useful arts, are defrayed 
by the Stinde. At the period of our arrival, 
the archduke happened to be himself at Gritz, 
having come over for a few days from his usual 
residence at Vordenberg, to preside at an agri- 
cultural meeting. We availed ourselves of this 
opportunity to present our introductions to his 
imperial highness, whose reception was most 
kind, and who, at a subsequent term, attended 
by Professor Anker, the learned custos of the 
museums, graciously conducted us himself over 
every part of the Johanneum: explaining the 
various objects as we went along, and con- 
versing freely and most instructively on a 
variety of incidental topics. We first went 
through the rich collections of natural history, 
which in all its departments occupy thirteen 
rooms, some very spacious. The geological 
and mineralogical departments contain, first, 
complete and very interesting specimens of all 
the rocks and minerals of Styria; and, next, a 
rich general collection from all the other parts 
of the world. The specimens are mostly fine, 
and, as usual in Austria, admirably arranged 
for inspection and reference. In the zovlo« 
gical room were some specimens, stuffed and 
otherwise preserved, both native and foreign, 
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including some immense birds of the falco tribe 
killed in Styria, and an enormous bear, an 
atiimal which abounds in these regions. The 
botanical rooms contain a hortus siccus of more 
than fifteen thousand plants, in about a hun- 
dred large thick folio volumes; and also a 
hundred and forty volames of trees, arranged 
in the manner of those in the monastery of 
Admont. Of one plant, the Panicum san- 
guinale, hopes were expressed that it might be 
rendered a source of great public benefit ; being 
capable of cultivation on the poorest soils, and 
bearing a grain from which nutritious bread 
could be made; but how far these hopes are 
likely to be realised, I have not of late had the 
opportunity of learning. Practical utility and 
improvement have been the objects always pre- 
sent in the mind of the archduke, in the 
primary foundation and endowments, as well 
as in the subsequent conduct, of the Johan-| 
neum. Accordingly, we find here in one part 
a complete collection of all the indigenous pro- 
ducts of Styria, which can by labour be con- 
verted to the use of man; together with the 
same in their several prepared or manufactured 
forms. In another part we see united all agri- 
cultural and mechanical implements now used 
in Styria; and beside them specimens or models 
of the principal instruments and machines of 
all kinds adopted for similar purposes in foreign 
countries, from the examination and mutual 
comparison of which his imperial highness seeks 
to improve the native practice. One room is 


devoted to antiquities, among which is a pretty 
large number of Roman, and a good collection 
of Styrian and other modern coins, together 
with several Persian and Babylonian objects of 
high value, cylinders, amulets, rings, &c., many 
of them sent to the archduke by Mr. Rich and 
Sir Gore Ouseley. Near this room is a fire- 


proof apartment for the custody of records, in 
which all private families and municipal bodies 
may deposit their documents, or copies of them, 
for secure preservation, and which now form 
an interesting collection of local history and 
antiquities,” &c. &c. 
Might not nations which boast much, take a 
leaf out of this book by way of an example? 
But we have not space for further illustration, 
and far less for lecturing, and so take our leave 
of Mr. Turnbull and his able exposition of 
Austrian affairs, only observing that he gives 
some curious particulars of the Proteus An- 
guinus,* which he found at the caverns of 


* He tells us, ‘* Our three guides stationed themselves 
at various points, and, brandishing their large torches 
aloft, shewed well this solemn cavern, with its huge 

Mars and dark dull waters; rendered the more interest- 

g to the fanciful mind, as being the habitation of that 
mysterious animal the Proteus Anguinus, which, except 
in one other spot, also in Carniola, near Sittich, has been 
found nowhere else. This creature appears to be bred 
in some much lower subterranean lake, and to be borne 
up into these comparatively upper regions when the 
waters swell. We were told that during a considerable 
part of the year there is no water whatever in the cave of 
the Magdalena. In the winter and spring it rises through 
crevices from below; and even then is the Proteus only 
oecasionally discovered. It is found in the Poik (if the 
water to the right of the entrance be the Poik) in this 
cavern, but never in that of St. Catherine, nor in any 
other part of the river : neither is any other fish or living 
creature said to be found in the Poik after its first en- 
tiance below the earth. It is found also in the water 
which I have mentioned to the left of the entrance, sup- 
plied probably to them both from the same reservoir or 
river To this water on the left we partially 
descended, but the drippings had rendered the soil muddy 
and unsafe. One of the guides, however, stationed at the 
bettom with his torch and hand-net, endeavoured to 
capture two or three of the protei, but on his attempting 
te take them they escaped under the rock. On our re- 
turn to the inn at Adelsberg, I saw some of these crea- 
tures alive in a decanter of water, where, by c ing the 
water every day, and without any other > had 
lived (as their owner told us) more than a twelvemonth. 
They were about seven inches long, and perhaps half an 

somewhat liameter; the form of bod 


Adelsberg, and also of his excursions to Fiume, 
Istria, &c., and inspection of the ruins of Pola. 





Hermesianactis Poete Elegiaci Colophonii 
Fragmentum ; WNotis et Glossario et Ver- 
sionibus, Lat. et Angl., instruxit Jacobus 
Bailey, A.M. e Coll. Trin. Cant. Appendi- 
cis loco subjiciuntur Archilochi ac Pratine 
Fragmenta duo, similiter instructa. Accedit 
Georgesii Burgesii Epistola Critica. 8vo. pp. 
176. London, 1839. Whittaker and Co. 

A BEAUTIFUL reprint of three Greek frag- 

ments by Hermesianax, Archilochus, and Pra- 


those who are desirous of seeing what can be 
done in the way of annotating, explaining, 
emending, reviewing, translating, indexing, 
&c. &c., we recommend a glance at this volume, 
in which they will find a text of some 120 
lines (.¢. in all the three fragments) supplied 
with critical apparatus, occupying nearly 200 
pages! Great pains have evidently been 
taken with the book, and much credit it 
reflects on its learned editor; but as we also 
are nothing unless we be critical, we beg to 
say, that we cannot assent to all his assertions: 
ex. gr. at p. 25, on diéx he says, ** vox lexicis 
adjicienda.” Now, although it may be true 


dinary school lexicons, yet if we look beyond 
these to such lexicons as may be supposed suit- 
able for persons far eriough advanced in Greek 
to read Hermesianax and his annotators, we 
shail find 3.éx, in common with other instances 
of two prepositions compounded into one. 
We need only name Passow’s “ Handwirter- 
buch der Griechischen Sprache” (Leipzig, 
1831), where 3x, and all other similar com- 
pounds, may be seen. But there is one thought 
to which the book has given rise; were every 
fragmentary portion of ancient writing that 


as these three fragments, 093 aiedy’ oluas 
Tov xiguov xuenoe re yeuhousva Pipaiw would 
cease to be hyperbole, and that withuut man- 
kind being greatly benefited. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


1840. Smith. 
Tus very beautiful, and consequently in- 
teresting publication, makes us like it better 
every successive number. The sweet and ele- 


like quadrupeds; the two fore-feet having three toes, the 
two hinder two omlly; the legs about an inch long, and 
the hinder ones at a great distance from the fore; colour 
a = white; head very large, with a large broad 
mouth; two “7 small eyes; and behind the ears the 
gills of a fish, They have a double apparatus for breath- 
ing, and form a mixture or link of connexion between 
the fish and the quadruped. Doomed, apparently, to live 
in eternal darkness in the abyss of an Illyrian mountain 
(for their upheaving into the caves must be considered as 
an exception), it might seem strange that the creature 
should be provided with eyes. Some rt writers 
have deemed that they had formerly a higher locality, 
and that amid the various convulsions of the globe some 
retirement of the waters may have carried the relic of a 
nearly destroyed race to its present asylum. It may be 
more philosophical to supp that the small portion of 
light accompanying air through the crevices of the moun- 
tains, although imperceptible to our organs, may suffice 
to direct the course of these more delicate creatures. It 
is evident from the length of time that they have lived in 
the bottle, that the light and air of this upper world is 
not destructive of their vitality. Those which we saw 
were moving about with activity over each other, and 
climbing with a sort of reptile motion along the sides of 
the glass. Whether their propagation has been attempted 
in other places, I know not. Some were transported to 
the St. Catherine cave, and placed therein, mostly in the 
river, but partly also in small standing pools. Those in 
the former my By exist: the water is too deep and 
dark to allow the fact to be ascertained with certainty; 
but none have been seen or caught. Those in the pools 








ineh, or less, in d 
somewhat like an eel, but with four legs regularly j 


have disappeared—gtolen, it is supposed, by the strap 
on Whitmpnday.” . sg _ 





enough that 3x cannot be found in the or-| 


has survived illustrated with the same fulness | 


Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden of’ 
Ornamental Annuals. No. XIII. London, | 


gant blossoms which adorn this wintry fasci- 
culus, are Amethystea, Salvia, Eutoca, Nemo- 
phila, Phacelia, Cerinthe, Echium, and other 
charming varieties from several distant parts 
of the earth ; now all collected together, to give 
every change of form and shade of colour to our 

English gardens. 

The Colonial Magazine, and Commercial- 
Maritime Journal. Edited by R. Mont. 
gomery Martin. No. 1. London, 1840. 
Fisher and Co. 

As we expected, this is a solid and able publi- 


|cation, which will be of infinite value both to 
tinas, edited from the text of Dindorf. ‘To| 


the mother country, and to those wonderfully 
extensive colonies which are changing the 


| face of the habitable globe, and carrying the 


English language aud civilisation from pole to 


subject at the present era renders such a 
periodical peculiarly acceptable ; and there can 
|be no doubt of its great circulation, wherever 
|the vast concerns involved render it expedient 
|to have the best and latest information. Oug 
|existing position and future prospects, ancient 
‘and modern colonisation, our maritime and 
| steam resources, Canada, the opium trade and 
jits stoppage, reviews of new works, colonial 
‘intelligence, biography, &c. &c., are the 
contents of the opening number, and furnish 
much matter for grave consideration. 

The Maiden Monarch; or, Island Queen. 
| 2 vols. London, 1840. Hastings. 

|A sort of political vision in which our young 
Queen is made a great reformer to the end 
that redeunt Saturnia regna, and we become 
the best and happiest people that never 
lived. - Equal laws, all moral and religious, 
plenty to eat, plenty to drink, little work, and 
plenty of pleasure ! 

| Australia as she is, and as she may be. By 
| T. Potter Macqueen, Esq. Pp. 60. Lon- 
don, 1840. Cross; Simpkin and Marshall. 
[A pamPHLET which unfolds the actual condi- 
tion of this vast territory, and: points out the 
means by which its rising destinies may be 
hastened and promoted. The vision presents 
us with another quarter of the earth as large as 
Europe, richly peopled’ and cultivated, and 
offering resources for millions of human beings 
yet unborn, for whom the old over-populous 
world could afford no refuge. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott (Vol. X.), which 
completes this popular edition, and is embellished with a 
view of the library at Abbotsford, rendered immortal as 

the scene of much of the living labours of Sir Walter 
| Scott, and another of his burial.place in Dryburgh Abbey, 
| round which a universal interest is shed. 

How to Rise in the Church, by the Rev. John Crow. 
Pp. 24. (London, Wilson.)—A Radical pamphlet against 
clergymen of the Church of England, with such attacks 
as are rather rife in the democratic press of the day. 


|pole. The prodigious interest attached to the 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
DeEcEMBER 18th. The Rev. Dr. Buckland, 
President, in the chair.—A paper ‘On the 
Fossil Remains of a Mammal, a Bird, and a 
Serpent, from the London Clay,’ by Mr. Owen, 
was first read. Until a few months since, the 
highest organised animal remains known to 
exist in the London clay, were those of reptiles 
and fishes; but, during the last summer, there 
were discovered in the collections of Mr. W. 
Colchester, of Ipswich, and the Rev. Edward 
Moore, of Bealings, near Woodbridge, teeth 
of a quadrumanous animal, of cheiroptera, 
plantigrade and digitigrade carnivora, and of a 
species, probably, belonging to the marsupial 
order, all of which were obtained from the 
London clay of Suffolk.* To this important 


“* ‘See Mr. Lyell and Mr. Owen’s papers, ‘* Annals, Nat. 





Hist.” November, 1829. 
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list, Mr. Owen is now enabled to add the re- 
mains of a new and extinct genus of pachy- 
dermatous mammals, of a bird, and a serpent. 
The first of these curious fossil relics was dis- 
covered in the cliffs of Studd Hill, near Herne 
Bay, by Mr. W. Richardson, and consists of a 
small mutilated cranium, about the size of that 
of a hare, containing the molar teeth of the 
upper jaw nearly perfect, and the sockets of 
the canines. The molares are seven in num- 
ber on each side, and resemble more nearly 
those of the cheropotamus than of any other 
known genus of existing and extinct mamma- 
lia. They present three strongly marked modi- 
fications of the grinding surface, increasing in 
complexity from before backwards. The first 
and second spurious molars have simple sub- 
compressed crowns, surmounted by a single, 
median, conical cusp with a small anterior and 
posterior tubercle at the outer side, and a ridge 
along the inner side of its base. They are 
separated by an insterspace nearly equal to the 
antero-posterior diameter of the first molar, 
which is somewhat less than the second. The 
third and fourth false molars present a sudden 
increase of size and change of form. The 
plane of the crown is triangular, with the base 
outwards, and the posterior and inner side con- 
vex. It supports three principal cusps, two on 
the outer and one on the inner side; there are 
also two smaller elevations, with a depression 
on the summit of each, situated in the middle 
of the crown; the whole being surrounded 
with a ridge, which is developed into a small 
cusp at the anterior and external angle of the 
tooth. It is these teeth which form the princi- 
pal difference between the dentition of the pre- 
sent genus and that of the cheropotamus. 
The two molars are three in number on each 
side, and closely correspond in structure with 
those of the cheropotamus. The sockets of 
the canines, or tusks, indicate that these teeth 
were relatively as large as in the peccari. Mr. 
Owen then describes the other portions of the 
head, preserved in the specimen; and he says 
the general form of the skull partakes of a 
character intermediate‘ between that of the hog 
and the hyrax; but the large size of the eye 
must have given to the physiognomy of the 
living animal, a resemblance to that of the 
rodentia. Mr. Owen has adopted for this new 
extinct genus the name of Hyatherium, sug- 
gested by Mr. Richardson. ‘The remains of 
fossil birds included in the second part of the 
paper, consist of two specimens, a sternum 
with other bones, and a sacrum, both obtained 
from the London clay at Sheppey. The ster- 
num forms part of the collection of fossils made 
by the celebrated John Hunter, and is described 
in this memoir by permission of the Museum 
Committee of the College of Surgeons. The 
sacrum is in Mr. Bowerbank’s rich cabinet of 
Sheppey fossils. The Hunterian specimen in- 
cludes the sternum nearly entire, the proximal 
end of the coracoid bones, a dorsal vertebra, 
the distal end of the left femur, the proximal | 
end of the corresponding tibia, and a few 
fragments of ribs. In approximating, in the 
first instance, to which of the three great pri- 
mary groups of birds, aquatic, terrestrial, or 
atrial, the fossil can be referred, Mr. Owen 
shews, that the length of the sternum, and the 
remains of the primary intermuscular crest or 
keel, forbid its being placed among the stru- 
thions, or strictly terrestrial birds ; but do not 
decidedly prove that the fossil must have be- 


the lateral extent and convexity of the sternal 
plate, the presence and course of the secondary 
intermuscular ridges, the commencement of the 
keel a little behind the anterior margin of the 
sternum, that the fossil has no affinity with the 
brachypterous family. The coracoid bones, or 
posterior clavicles, he also shews, are less avail- 
able in this primary approximation, as they 
relate much more closely to the respiratory 
actions than to the movements of the wings, 
and are strongly developed even in the apterix. 
There remained consequently for comparison, 
the ordinary birds of flight, and of these our 
native species, which resemble the fossil in size, 
first claimed Mr. Owen’s attention. Though 
the sternum is not complete, a sufficient por- 
tion is preserved to have enabled him to set 
aside the gallinaceous, and grallatorial, and 
passerine birds, which have deeply incised ster- 
nums, and thus to restrict the field of com- 
parison to such species as have the sternum 
either entire or with shallow posterior emargi- 
nations. In this part of his paper, Mr. Owen 
enters into a minute investigation of those 
minor details and modifications, which are 
necessary to establish his inferences, yet can- 
not be abridged for our columns; but it may 
be stated, that after pursuing the comparison 
from the sea-gulls and other aquatic species 
upwards through the grallatorial and passerine 
orders, he at length found the greatest number 
of correspondences in the skeletons of the acci- 
pitrine species. The resemblance is not, how-* 
ever, sufficiently close to admit of the fossil being 
referred to any of the native genera of rapto- 
rial birds : and it is with the vultures that he 
has found the closest agreement. The fossil, 
however, indicates a smaller species than is 
known to exist at the present day, and belongs, 
probably, to a distinct subgenus. The pro- 
fessed ornithologist, Mr. Owen remarks, may 
receive, with reasonable reluctance, a determi- 
nation of the family affinities of an ornithic 
fossil arrived at in the absence of the usual 
characters deduced from the beak and feet ; 
but during the course of a long series of close 
comparisons he has met with so many more 
characters, both appreciable and available in 
the present problem than he anticipated, that 
he is emboldened confidently to expect, should 
more perfect specimens be found, that his pre- 
sent conclusion with respect to the Sheppey 
ornitholite will prove to be correct ; and that 
it belongs to the group of accipitrine scaven- 
gers, so abundant in the warmer latitudes of 
the present world. Mr. Bowerbank’s speci- 
men consists of ten sacral vertebrae anchylosed 
together, as is usual in birds with a continuous 
keel-like, spinal ridge, and in five of which there 
is a resemblance to the corresponding part in 
vultuzes in the non-developement of the infe- 
riorjtransverse processes. This character, how- 
ever,i Mr. Owen states, is not peculiar to the 
vultteride. Though the specimen does not 
admit of an extended inquiry, yet it presents 
no c’naracters which affect the determination of 
the Hunterian ornitholite, but rather supports 
that; conclusion. One of the specimens of the 
extinct species of serpent, described in this 
pa per, forms likewise part of the collection of 
fo ssils left by John Hunter, and consists of 
aoout thirty vertebre; the others, one of 
\which presents a series of twenty-eight ver- 
‘tabre, are in the cabinet of Mr. Bowerbank. 
‘The author considers that all the specimens are 





longed to a bird of flight, as the penguins and 
other brachyptera, have need of great muscular 
power to work the wing under water. In the: 


present fossil, however, Mr. Owen proves from , 5 


referable to the same species; and they were 
all obtained at Sheppey. The vertebra belong 
to the dorsal or costal series, and are equal in 
size to those of a boa-constrictor ten feet long. 


both boa and python in their superior length 
as compared with their breadth and height, 
the ridge continued from the anterior to the 
posterior oblique processes on each side is less 
developed ; the oblique processes themselves do 
not extend so far outwards, and the spinous 
process is narrower in its antero-posterior ex- 
tent but longer. In the two first of the above 
differences the fossil agrees with the Linnean 
coluber, and its subgenera, but differs from the 
crotalus, and in the remaining points it differs 
from crotalus, coluber, naya, and trigonoce- 
phalus. The long and comparatively narrow 
spine, the outward prolongation of the upper 
angle of the posterior oblique processes, the 
uniform convexity of the costal protuberance, 
the uneven or finely wrinkled external sur- 
face of the superior arch of the vertebre, 
are characters which distinguish these ophi- 
dian vertebra from those of any other genus 
of the order with which Mr. Owen has been 
able to compare it; and he, therefore, pro- 
poses to designate the fossil provisionally as 
Paleophis Toliapicus. The ribs are hollow as 
in all land serpents. From the agreement in 
some points with the boa and pythons, and 
the absence of all those which might have pre- 
vented the living animal from entrapping its 
prey: and from the length which it may be in- 
ferred the creature attained, Mr. Owen con- 
cludes that the fossil was not provided with 
poison-fangs. Serpents of similar dimensions 
exist in the present day only in tropical regions, 
and their food consists of cold as well as of 
warm-blooded animals; he, therefore, in con- 
clusion states, that had there been obtained no 
evidence of birds and mammals in the London 
clay, he would have felt persuaded that they 
must have coexisted with the Paleophis Tolia- 
picus.—A paper was likewise read ‘ On the 
Locality of the Hyatherium,’ by W. Richardson, 
Esq. After alluding to the state in 1829 of the 
cliffs extending from Whitstable to Herne 
Bay, the changes which they have since under- 
gone, and their present condition, Mr. Rich- 
ardson proceeds to describe more particularly 
that portion called Studd Hill. In 1829 it, 
as well as the whole of the coast, consisted of a 
capping of diluvial matter, underlaid by a 
thick mass of a dark brown incoherent clay, 
abounding in septaria, selenite, marine or- 
ganic remains, characteristic of the London 
clay and pyritous wood ; since that period it 
has changed, not only by the extensive under- 
mining of the cliff by the sea, but in its mine- 
ral constitution and organic contents. The 
incoherent brown clay has been removed and 
a dark blue stiff clay has been exposed, while 
the marine remains have gradually become so 
scarce that, in the autumn of this year Mr. 
Richardson found only a few crinoidal frag- 
ments. ‘Terrestrial remains, however, have 
become so abundant, that he has obtained at 
different periods about 500 fossil cones, fruits, 
and seed vessels ; and he adds, that they may 
be procured by bushels: fragments of pyritous 
wood also occur in so great quantities, that 
barge loads have been removed for economical 
purposes. These terrestrial remains exhibit 
no marks of having been drifted. Neither 
land nor fresh-water shells have been no- 
ticed. From the abundance of vegetables, 
and the knowledge that nature ever directs 
her means, as well in number as in fitness, to 
particular ends. Mr. Richardson inferred that 
remains, either of quadrupeds or birds, would 
be found in Studd Hill, and though his 
search was long unsuccessful, it was rewarded 
in September last by the discovery of the 





They differ, however, from the vertebre of 


hyatherium. 
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PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 
Decemser Mth. Mr. Gaselee in the chair. 
—Sir Anthony Carlisle read a , in which 
the means of reparation of animal structures 
were physiologically explained, and shewn to 
be strictly analogous to certain effects ob- 
servable in inanimate nature, each being go- 
verned by the same physical laws. The author 
commenced by describing the structure of para- 
sitical animals, shewing the gradual transition 
from the lowest to the more highly organised 
grades, and the corresponding presence or ab- 
sence of tubular vessels; those more particularly 
described being acephalocyst hydatids, tenia, 
and fasciola hepatica. A series of experiments 
were then exhibited, to demonstrate that the 
physical law under which arborescing fibres in 
vegetables, ramifying vessels in animal struc- 
tures, and dendritic figures in minerals, are 
produced, is the same as that which operates 
in the highest orders of animal formation,—a 
conclusion to which the author had been con- 
ducted by observing the remarkable dendritic 
figures seen in the Mocha stone, and which are 
now imitated in the potteries under the name 
of Mocha ware, these figures being produced by 
touching the surface of common potter’s clay, 
reduced by the addition of water to about the 
consistency of thick cream, with a pencil which 
has been previously dipped into a coloured fluid 
containing an essential oil, when very beautiful 
dendritic figures are instantly produced, in form 
and direction exactly corresponding to the 
ramifications of vegetable fibres, and tubular 
vessels in animal structures; the clay, indeed, 
presenting the appearance of minute injection. 
From these, and many other observations, Sir 
A. Carlisle had been induced to believe that 
the organisation of the effused matter which 
becomes: poured out in cases of injury to, or 
loss of subtance in, animal tissues, was governed 
by the same physical laws; that in each of the 
facts alluded to two agents existed, the one 
passive, whilst the other exerted an active 
agency: and that the effused matter in the 
case of wounds, and the potter’s clay in the 
manufacture of the Mocha ware, were referable 
to the former, whilst the volatile colouring 
matter appertained to the latter; and which, 
indeed, was but an imitation of the manner in 
which blood sent to those parts becomes diffused, 
the same dispersive property being common to 
both fluids; whilst the same means which 
would be sufficient to destroy the dispersive 
property in the one would also be capable of 
effecting it in the other: thus the addition of a 
- very small quantity of fatty matter would quite 
prevent the formation of the dendritic figures 
on the potter’s clay, just, indeed, as the double 
revolutions of granules of camphor in water 
become arrested on allowing a drop of oil to fall 
upon the surface of the fluid in which they 
float; whilst, on the other hand, modern sur- 
gery had proved how much sooner the repara- 
tion of wounds in animal tissues might be ob- 
tained when, instead of the application of greasy 
dressings, simple water is employed. Numer- 
ous other illustrations were adduced, especially 
that of the incubated egg, in which the gradual 
formation of tubular vessels, and the conse- 
quent establishment of vascularity, could be 
accurately traced, all of which tended to sup- 
port the position originally assumed by the 
author; and he then concluded by presenting 
the collection of specimens which had been 
exhibited, consisting of dendritic limestone, 
marble, preparations of animal and vegetable 
tubular vessels, —— &c., to the museum 
of the hospital. e thanks of the Society 
Tere by acclamation given to Sir. A, Carlisle 





for his highly valuable communication, and the 
meeting adjourned until the present month, 
when the subject will be again introduced. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

AT the usual monthly meeting, held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, very little business was done. 
The Report stated that upwards of 3000 per- 
sons visited the Gardens and Museum during 
December, and that 350/. 15s. 7d. was carried 
to the credit of the Society on the Ist of 
January. 


COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
A MEETING of the General Local Committee 
of the British Association was held on the 7th of 
December, the Lord Provost in the chair. The 
meeting was numerously attended, and, amongst 
others, by Sir W. Hooker, Charles Forbes, Esq., 
Dr. James Watson (President of the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons), Dr. Thomas 
Thomson, Dr. James Thomson, Dean of the 
Faculty of Procurators, G. Macintosh, Esq., 
L. Hill, Esq. of Barlanark, J. Alston, Esq. of 
Rosemount, W. Hussey, Esq., A. M‘Lellan, 
Esq., A. Hastie, Esq., Captain Huish, Dr. 
Perry, Dr. J. Couper, W. Hussey, jun. Esq., 
T. Edington, Esq., &c. &e. 

The minutes of the former meeting were 
read by Mr. Strang; and Mr. Liddell detailed, 
as an encouraging circumstance, that out of 
the numerous Local Committee which had been 
appointed at the public meeting last week, only 
six or seven gentlemen had withdrawn ; and the 
reasons given by five of those were, that their 
places of residence were out of Glasgow. At 
the same time, fourteen additional gentlemen 
had been enrolled, who had expressed their 
willingness to act. 

Professor Nicol said, the first committee 
which he would propose was, perhaps, the most 
important of all; at all events, it was one with- 
out which they could not hope to carry out 
their arrangements with any reasonable degree 
of success—the Committee on Finance. It 
was hardly necessary to state this much, but, 
lest there might be any doubt on the subject, 
he would beg it to be understood that there 
was only one paid officer connected with the 
British Association. With the exception of 
Professor Phillips, the general secretary, every 
other gentleman gave his services gratuitously. 
The fund now to be raised, therefore, was 
simply to provide the means of proper reception 
for the learned men who might visit Glasgow 
on that occasion ; and it would also be applied 
in fitting up the room, and providing the other 
necessary local arrangements. The fund was 
quite distinct from the other finds of the Asso- 
ciation, which were realised from the annual 
subscriptions of the members, and were ex- 
pended in the publication of their records, and 
in grants for the advancement of scientific pur- 
poses. Our fund, however (said the learned 
gentleman), will be applied to the furtherance 
of the local arrangements, and the nature of 
these will entirely depend upon the amount of 
the sum that will be raised. We anticipate 
that we shall be able to realise the sum of 
2000/.; and, if so, it will enable us to effect 
our objects upon the most complete scale. Pro- 
fessor N. then read the names of the Finance 
Committee, which were unanimously approved 
of by the meeting. The other committees ap- 
pointed were one to make the sectional arrange- 
ments, providing a large room for the evening 
meetings, suitable ordinaries, and also to take 
care that lodgings be provided for the strangers, 
and that they are put to no inconvenience or 
difficulty in this respect. Other questions 





would also come before it; such as the best 
mode of arranging those lighter description of 
meetings which the ladies might attend, and 
which would partake of science and amuse- 
ment. The next, the Committee on Models, 
was an important part in the business of the 
Association. At Newcastle and Birmingham 
many very interesting models were exhibited, 
and they proposed that here the exhibition will 
be as complete as possible. They might not be 
able to come up to Birmingham in this respect, 
but still expected a very large and important as- 
sortment. The learned Professor then said, The 
last committee which I will propose to be named 
is also a very important one, and it perhaps may 
be required to expend more actual trouble than 
any of the others —the Committee on the Mu- 
seum to be formed of Minerals found in the 
West of Scotland. Attention to this import. 
ant subject has always been recommended by 
the Association; and, at every place where it 
has met, large and important collections have 
been formed of the minerals of the district. 
We hope the collection at the Glasgow meeting 
will be an extremely interesting one, and we 
have reason to believe that many gentlemen in 
the city and neighbourhood are willing to lend 
us their services for this object. This com- 
mittee was also agreed to. Thomas Edington, 
Esq. is Convener; William Murray, Esq. of 
Monkland, Sub-convener; and Dr. William 
Couper, Curator and Secretary. 

Mr. Edington said that a museum had been 
for some time in progress at his own expense, 
and he had little doubt the collection to be 
brought before the meeting would be one of the 
most interesting and extensive which had ever 
been seen in Scotland, 

It was agreed that three should be the 
quorum of each committee; and all of them 
have power to add to their number. 

Mr. Liddell said, it should be understood that 
though Professor Nicol, Mr. Strang, and him- 
self, had been appointed local secretaries by the 
British Association, if they were to continue, 
it would be necessary that they should be now 
sanctioned. 

The appointment was sanctioned most cor- 
dially, and these gentlemen were empowered to 
act ex-officio as secretaries of all the committees. 
It was explained that the Common Hall in the 
College would in all likelihood be recom- 
mended for the geological section; and a room 
better qualified for the purpose could not be 
conceived, as it would afford sitting-room for 
1400 persons. 

Mr. Liddell said, We will be able to get 
apartments for every thing within the walls of 
the College, and accommodation of this descrip- 
tion has never been obtained before. All we 
want is a large room for the evening meetings. 

Mr. Strang read the names of several distin- 
guished foreigners whom it was proposed to 
invite. In all there were one hundred and ten. 
It was resolved that the letters to these learned 
gentlemen should be sent through the foreign 
office to the different embassies. On the pro- 
position of the Lord Provost, Lord Brougham 
was added to the Honorary Committee, in the 
hope of inducing his lordship to attend the meet- 
ing. After requiring the various committees 
to meet and report from time to time, the 
meeting adjourned.—F rom the Glasgow Herald. 


; NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Transactions of the Royal Medico: Botanical 

Society of London. Vol. I. Part 4. Edited 

by W. H. Judd, Esq. Senior Secretary. 
ConvINCED, as every man must be, that 
mapy of the various plants, fruits, and flowers, 
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so lavishly scattered by the hand of Nature 
beside our summer path, have their utility as 
well as beauty, we were among the first to hail 
the formation of the Medico-Botanical Society. 
The object of this Society is to cultivate and 
experimentalise upon all those plants to which 
any medicinal properties have been attributed, 
whether in times past or present; and the re- 
sult has been most favourable to the cause of 
medical science. The contents of the present 
part consist of papers on the Piper Cubeba; 
Extractum Cubebe ; Sarsaparilla; Aconitum 
Ferox of India; Opium; Essential Oil of Tur- 
pentine; Cuichunchulli; Chimaphila corym- 
bosa ; Haiowa amyris Ambrosiaca; Ulmus 
campestris; Fucus amylaceus; the species of 
Ionidium which produces the Cuichunchulli, 
&e., from the pens of W. H. Judd, Esq.; 
John Toller; M. A. Richard; J. Pelletier; 
Mr. John Foote; Sir Robert Ker Porter; Drs. 
Hancock, Sigmond, O’Shaughnessy, and Farre. 
The volume, which is neatly printed, con- 
tains a good lithograph of the Ionidium parvi- 
florum Cuichunchulli, and does credit to the 
gentleman by whose zeal it has been edited, 
not less than to the Society under whose 
auspices it has been published. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
MERCHANTS’ MARKS. 


Ar the first meeting for the season of the Hull 


Literary and Philosophical Society, a short 
time since, the President, Mr. Charles Frost, 
F.S.A., read an interesting paper on an anti- 
quarian subject, which does not seem to have 
hitherto received the attention it merits, espe- 
cially in a mercantile country like ours, and 
which was peculiarly appropriate to a town like 
Hull, which (as we see from this) so advanta- 
geously combines calm intellectual with busy 
commercial pursuits. On the subject of Mer- 
chants’ Marks, Mr. Frost referred to some pre- 
vious observations by Mr. Samuel Woodward, 
and then stated his own views in the essay he 
was about to read as follows :— 

‘“* My object is to investigate the causes to 
which may be attributed the respect paid to 
merchants’ marks during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, when they 


were considered to be of sufficient importance | 


to be worthy of a place not only in the fronts 
of houses, but in painted glass, upon tomb- 
stones, and on monumental brasses.” 

In the middle ages, he observes, ‘‘in addi- 
tion to their being common at this period, the 
historical facts connected with them, and the 
estimation in which they were held, render 
them worthy of more consideration than to be 
dismissed with the ‘brief reflection that they 
once had existence. Mr. Jackson,* after draw- 
ing a comparison between the merchants’ 
marks of the middle ages and the ancient 
Runic monograms, from which he supposes 
them to have been derived, says, ‘ The English 
trader was accustomed to place his mark as his 
‘sign’ in his shop-front in the same manner 
as the Spaniard did his monogram: if he was 
a woolstapler, he stamped it on his packs; or 
if a fish-curer, it was branded on the end of his 
casks. If he built himself a new house, his 
mark was frequently placed between his initials 
over the principal doorway, or over the fire- 
place of the hall; if he made a gift to a church 
ora chapel, his mark was emblazoned on the 
windows, beside the knight’s or the nobleman’s 
shield of arms; and, when he died, his mark 
was cut upon his tomb.’ It is in reference to 





* Author of the late work on wood-engraving, (See 
Literary Gazette, No. 1169, oe 


the facts stated in the latter part of this extract 
that I have felt anxious to promote an inquiry 
into the history and application of merchants’ 
marks, in the hope that it may lead to a satis- 
factory solution of some such queries as the 
following, which evidently arise out of the sub- 
ject; viz. Were merchants’ marks used exclu- 
sively for commercial purposes; or did they, 
under certain circumstances, become indicative 
of rank in the bearer? and, if the latter, were 
they used as substitutes for armorial bearings, 
or might they consistently be placed upon the 
same memorial with heraldic shields? But 
supposing that, under any circumstances, the 
mark of the merchant could be used in such a 
manner as to indicate his rank in society, or 


it may be asked, should not the printers’ 
marks, which were equally exclusive, and 
which have given rise to much ingenious learn- 
ing and speculation, and the marks adopted by 
various other traders, have been also recorded 
in testification of the celebrity of those who 
had acquired good report in their immediate 
callings, in the exercise of which the use of 
peculiar symbols had become necessary? The 
latter question may at once be answered, so far 
as regards monumental records, if the observa- 
tion of Mr. Dawson Turner, in his Introduc- 
tory Essay prefixed to ‘ Cotman’s Engravings 


be correct. According to that antiquary, 
merchants or burgesses were probably the 
only class of laymen represented on monu- 
ments except the military. ‘ These,’ says he, 
‘are chiefly to be found in borough towns or 
the parochial churches of large commercial 
counties, where the woollen manufacture flou- 
rished.’? (Introd. xxii.) It may be inferred 
that a similar preference prevailed in France, 
in favour of merchants and burgesses, in allow- 
ing their marks only to be represented in the 
painted windows of churches, where they were 
frequently placed, from the singular circum- 
stance of the mark of Thielman Kerver, a 
printer in Paris, being omitted in a window 
given by him in 1525 to the Church of St. 
Bennett, which contains simply his initials on 
an escutcheon supported by unicorns, while the 
same initials are associated with his printers’ 
mark, in a work printed by him on vellum in 
1497, which Dr. Pegge, of antiquarian celebrity, 
ascribes to the circumstance of the mark relat- 
ing merely to Kerver’strade. (* Gent. Mag.’ 
vol. xxiv. p. 471.) In England the marks of 
merchants are yet frequently to be found, not 
only on tombstones, but on the stained glass 
of church windows, and occasionally along with 
heraldic bearings, in religious houses, as we 
!Jearn from ‘ Pierce Ploughman’s Creed,’ where- 
in the following description is given of a richly 
decorated window in a Dominican convent :— 





* Wide windows y-wrought, y-written full thick, 

Shining with shapen shields, to shewen about, 

With Marks of Merchants y-meddled between, 

Mo than twenty and two, twice y-numbered ; 

There is none herald that hath half swiche a roll.’ 
Ellis, in a note upon this passage, in his ‘ Early 
English Poets,’ without expressing any 
doubt that by the association of these mer- 
chants’ marks with the ‘shapen shields,’ it 
was intended to treat the former as ensigns of 
rank, still seems to consider that their intro- 
duction into such society was solely owing to 
the circumstance of those by whom they were 
assumed having no coats of arms.” 

“* Skin mark,” it appears, was synonymous 
with ‘* merchants’ mark ;’? and like these 
were the sort of armorial bearings of trade, 


armorial bearings, but oftener as distinct iii- 
signia. Mr. Frost adduces examples from 
ancient churches and buildings in Newcastle, 
Coventry, Hull, &c. &c. and adds, ** The facts 
I have adduced must, I conceive, have fully 
established the position that merchants’ marks 
were not merely employed for the convenience 
of trade, but that they acquired character, and 
became entitled to attention and respect, in 
proportion as those by whom they were adopted 
accumulated wealth, and obtained rank in 





| society.” 


of Sepulchral Brasses in Norfolk and Suffolk,’ , 


Nor can we be surprised to find the 
prosperous merchant desirous of transmitting 
to future ages, along with his name, the device 


| he had chosen to be associated with it, through 


| good report and evil report, in his various com- 


his importance in the commercial world, why, | mercial transactions. ‘* They were probably,” 


he concludes, ‘confined to merchants who 
traded with foreign countries, and were, most 
probably, derived from the Flemings.” We 
have greatly abridged this curious inquiry 
from the ** Hull Packet,” and have only to notice 
a typographical error in the excellent account 
it gives of it,—where the date 1432 is printed 
for 1342.Ed. L. G. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.; British Architects, 


P.M, 
Tuesday.—Electrical, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 74 P.a1. 3 
83 p.mM.; London Institution, 7 p.m. ; Medico-Botanical, 
8 p.m.; Graphic, 8 P.M,; Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} P.M. ; Antiquaries, 8 p.m.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 
Friday.—Astronomical, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Westminster Medicaf, 8 p.m.; Mathemati- 
cal, 8 r.m.; Physical, 8 p.m. 


Geological, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 

MISS LEE IN PANTOMIME. 
(Tur following playful lines were the extemporaneous 
effusion of the late James Smith, and are given to the 
— (beyond the private circle where they were pro- 

uced), not on account of their poetical merit, but simply 

asa sample of that ready humour with which he was in 
the habit of enlivening those friendly parties which en- 
joyed his society. The slight story is told in the verse 
just as it happened. Duvernay wanted the assistance de- 
scribed, and was well pleased to procure it in the manner 
related from the g nature of a graceful actress, who 
had nothing to do with ballet action. One of the allusions 
points, we fancy, too directly to be mistaken, to a Lady 
who adorned the stage, and has since her elevation ever 
been the kind friend of the amiable and most deserving 
heroine of the , and thus locates it (as news-writers 
would say) not a hundred miles from Whitehall. } 


I'L sing you a song, 
It won’t take me long, 
The tune in my throttle like glue sticks: 
A piece at New Drury 
Is running like fury, 
They call it The Devil on Two Sticks. 


John Poole who wrote Pry, 
At rehearsal stood nigh 
The great female dancer from Paris, 
Who all hearts entangles, 
With a leg at right angles, 
And a high jump that never miscarries. 


Quoth the Dancer to Poole, 
‘ By line and by rule, 

T’ll grant you a power of attorney 
To find me a Girl, 


As fair asa 1, 
To act with me, Madame Duvernay.” 
Poole points to Miss Lee— 
* Then bring her to me”’ 
(Quoth Madame) ; “Quick hitherconduct her : 
If she’s willing to start 
In a pantomime part, 








sometimes in unison with actual honorary 


I’m willing myself to instruct her.”’ 
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Miss Lee is a girl 
Known to you and the Earl, 
As one who will do what she’s bid-O ; 
So she pleases the Town 
In a black velvet gown, 
In the pantomime part of the Widow. 


Some folks move to music, 
And make me and you sick,— 
So awkward, they never grow better : 
We never encore ’em, 
But grace and decorum 
Attend on the fair Henrietta. 


Renowned Mr. Wieland 
Turns round on his heel, and 
In pantomime shrugs up his shoulders ; 
Lame Devil acts he: 
But pretty Miss Lee 
Plays the devil with the hearts of beholders ! 
January 14th, 1837. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
WILLIAM HILTON, ESQ. R.A. 

THE apprehensions for some time felt by Mr. 
Hilton’s friends in consequence of his declining 
health, have, we are much concerned to say, 
been but too fatally realised. Hedied on Mon- 
day last, the 30th of December, 1839, at the 
house of his brother-in-law, Peter De Wint, 
Esq., the able and well-known member of the 
Society of Painters in Water-colours. Mr. 
Hilton was, we believe, a native of Lincoln. 
In their youth, he and Mr. De Wint were 
placed with Mr. John Raphael Smith, the mez- 
zotinto engraver and crayon-painter (then 
residing in King Street, Covent Garden) ; a 
man, in every respect, of extraordinary talent, 
and admirably qualified to imbue a pupil with 
a true artist’s feeling. Young Hilton also 
diligently attended the schools of the Royal 
Academy, studied anatomy, and rendered him- 
self completely master of the human figure. 
The effect of all this preparation was abun- 
dantly manifest in his subsequent works, which 
were distinguished by their correctness as well 
as by their beauty. Of the numerous produc- 
tions of his pencil, that which remains most 
strongly impressed on our memory was ‘ The 
Triamphal Entry of the Duke of Wellington 
into Madrid.” It was a most animated and 
charming performance, worthy of Rubens, of 
whose gorgeous and affluent style it instantly 
reminded the spectator. His ‘‘ Comns,” and 
his ‘‘ Jupiter and Europa,” were likewise re- 
markably fine compositions. Scriptural sub- 
jects, however, seemed to be Mr. Hilton’s 
favourites. Perhaps his masterpiece in that 
department of the art was ‘‘ The Angel Re- 
leasing Saint Peter from Prison ;” and it did 
little credit to the taste, judgment, piety, — 
ay, we will add justice and gratitude, of the 
country, that, although it was admired by 
every body who saw it, this noble and power- 
ful picture, at the close of the exhibition of 
which it was the greatest ornament, instead of 
being transferred to the altar of one of our 
cathedrals, or to the gallery of one of our noble 
or opulent connoisseurs, was allowed to return 
to the artist’s own studio! 

Mr. Hilton, who had previously been made 
an Associate, and a Royal Academician, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Fuseli as the Keeper of the Royal 
Academy. One of the principal duties of the 
keeper is to superintend and direct the students 
in what is called the Antique Academy; and 
80 satisfactorily did Mr. Hilton perform the 
functions of his office, that, about four years 
ago, the students subscribed for a handsome 
piece of plate, and presented it to him as a 
mark of their respect and affection. Indeed 


no man could be more amiable or more honour- 
able. There was an expression in his pale and 
pensive countenance which always struck us as 
peculiarly interesting. At the time of his 
death he was only fifty-three years of age. 
With his highly-gifted and highly-cultivated 
mind, what might he not have done, had he 
been blessed with good health, and had his life 
been prolonged to the average period of human 
existence ! 








SKETCHES. 
CHRISTMAS REVELS. 


*¢ Sicut istud festum merth is for to make.” 
Old MS, Reliquie Antique. 


A TasTE for the revival of ancient sports and 
pastimes seems to be making progress through- 
out the country. For years the admiration of 
the Tudor style of architecture, so admirably 
recommended by the publications and practice 
of the late Mr. Thomas Hunt; and of the con- 
ventual style in public edifices, so beautifully 
exemplified in the Blind Asylum, St. George’s 
Fields, the design of Mr. Newman; the adop- 
tion of antique furniture of various ages ; and, 
more recently, the spirited and magnificent re- 
suscitation of the almost forgotten Tournament, 
have all borne testimony to the fact that the 
renewal of ancestral habits and customs is gra- 
tifying to the human mind, and pleastng to the 
imagination. ‘These remarks are drawn from 
us in consequence of having witnessed, on 
Monday last, a Christmas Revel after the good 
old fashion, at the Prior’s Bank, the mansion 
of Messrs. Baylis and Whitmore, on the banks 
of the Thames, at Fulham. The house, with 
its gorgeons Gothic suites of rooms and ba- 
ronial-looking gallery, is just the place for such 
a scene. Its rich oaken rooms, splendid ar- 
mory, and appurtenances and ornaments of 
every kind, reminded the spectator of those 
abodes which are described as the seats of 
similar festivities long centuries ago, and im- 
parted a reality and zest to the sports which 
must have been lost in any modern resi- 
dence. ‘The gallery to which we have al- 
luded was fitted up as a theatre, and a 
genuine holyday masque was performed to the 
great entertainment of an audience of some 
two hundred friends. In this figured appropri- 
ately; Father Thames; Jacky Frost; Egomet, 
an elfin spirit; and Thaw, the opponent of 
Frost. 
kept up, and all the scenic accessories were 
fitly ludicrous. Another short masque fol- 
lowed, in which the parts were assigned to a 
Comus, a Motley, an Astrologer, a Paul Pry, 
one of the Children of Israel, and a Friar of 
Orders Gray. This being read was not so 
effective as the first, but the fun of a mock 
tournament, which closed the stage affairs, 
made ample amends for every deficiency in the 
court of laughter. Knights on wicker war- 
steeds, dames of most elaborate ruffles and 
embroidery, giants, giantesses, dwarfs, and 
other mummers, made up as merry a pastime 
as Old Christmas ever saw. Soon after it was 
finished, the brave boar’s head and magnani- 
mous pasty were marched in grand procession 
to the supper-room, followed by old Father 
Christmas, admirably dressed, and attended by 
servitors, heralds, and musicians, in ancient 
costume. ‘The old Oxford glee of 
** The boar’s head in hand bear I 
Decked with bays and rosemary,” 

which we understand was arranged for this 
occasion by Lady Whitmore, was most de- 
lightfully sung by her ladyship, the Hon- 
ourable Mrs. Stopford, Mrs. Nugent, and 





Miss Whitmore; and the repast partook 


The burlesque was most amusingly | 


of all the festive enjoyments of the season. 
Song and dance concluded the whole, the latter 
being much enlivened by the maskers in their 
quaint garbs, and by the mixture of other 
fancy characters in splendid dresses of other 
days—as when the bluff Henry, his potent 
daughter, or the gay Charles the Second, led 
off the brawls; or in masquerade disguises of 
our own period. Among the most conspicuous 
revellers we recognised not a few grave signors 
of the Antiquarian Society ; but, in truth, every 
body present entered fully into the spirit of the 
party, contributed to and enjoyed the restora. 
tion of pastimes not unworthy of Old England’s 
hospitable and merrie times. Benevolence, too, 
threw her charm into the cup, and the printed 
bills, masques, &c. though sold at low prices, 
produced a sum of which the Literary Fund 
will benefit. In short, there was but one feel- 
ing of delight and approbation from beginning 
to end of this treat ; and every member of the 
company left its varied pleasures with a grate- 
ful sense of the kindness and liberality to which 
they were indebted for a return to a species of 
entertainment on which Momus must smile, 
and Minerva could not frown. 





THE DRAMA. 
WE have nothing this week of which to take a 
separate notice. At Drury Lane the Panto- 
mime has been much improved, though the 
Clown, Mr. Jefferini—we name him—in spite 
of admonition, persists in making it a speaking 
part throughout ; and thereby, as far as he is 
concerned, spoiling the performance. Mr. 
Marshall’s Diorama, however, does credit to 
his talents, and is nightly admired and ap- 
plauded.—Covent Garden has gotten into an 
elegible and popular train. With excellent 
operas, and the revival of legitimate comedies 
of Colman, Sheridan, &c. in the best style, 
and with very strong casts, the house ought to 
fill (as it does) every night, independently of 
the Pantomime. But this has, in itself, become 
a very great attraction ; and indeed the intro- 
ductory part alone, with Mr. Payne’s admir- 
able acting, is entertainment énough to satisfy 
the most exorbitant appetite. The curtail- 
ments in the Harlequinade are most judi- 
cious; and Grieves’ fine painting, with its 
charming accompaniment of music, adds a treat 
of another kind to those already more than 
sufficient. Our friend the Pig, we lament to 
observe, has retired from the stage.—At the 
Adelphi, Mr. Telbin’s (not Jelbin, as we 
printed in our last) moving scene is equally 
beautiful and astonishing ; and the humorous 
tricks of the holyday-piece go glibly as quick- 
silver to shouts of laughter and applause. 
This theatre is also nightly crowded.—The 
Haymarket, eschewing: pantomime, has, as per 
last season, given us O’Flannagan and the 
Fairies, in which Power is worth a Clown, 
Pantaloon, and Harlequin, in one. Miss P. 
Horton (his betrothed), of whom we regret to 
see so little at the Haymarket, plays Mary 
very sweetly, and sings a song to the air of 
“ Nora Creena” charmingly. ‘The whole goes 
off with the liveliest effect.—At the more dis- 
tant houses we can only say, that they have 
endeavoured to beat one another in their race 
to please the public ; and we think that Father 
ZEsop, at Sadler’s Wells, has distanced all his 
competitors : and many of his changes are quite 
original. 





— — 


VARIETIES. 
Photographic Drawing.—At a meeting of 








the Asiatic Society, October 2d, Dr. O’Shaugh- 
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nessey gave some details, accompanied by 
specimens, of a new kind of photographic 
drawing, by means of the sun’s light, of which 
the principle wholly differs from that of Eu- 
rope, where nitrate of silver is the colouring 
agent. Professor O’Shaughnessey uses, it 
seems, a solution of gold, and produces many 
various tints, from a light rose colour, through 
purple, down to a deep black ; and, what is 
more extraordinary, a green! He also uses 
a lens, which expedites the process, and gives 
different shades.— Asiatic Journal. 


Descent of Spiders.—A letter from Sukkur, | 
on the Indus, dated 17th September, mentions | 
the following phenomenon :—‘“ I was taking a 
stroll into the fields, when I found myself sud- 
denly covered with a whole host of small and 
large spiders. On looking about I observed 
that I was standing in the midst of a large 





cloud of these animals, who appeared descend-|- 


ing in a filmy web of no small dimensions 
from the upper regions. Having extricated 
myself with some difficulty from their em- 
braces, I took a position from whence I could 
see about me, without being annoyed by them. 
and to my astonishment I beheld descending, 
maze within maze, and fold within fold, an 
innumerable host of spiders, all suspended and 
dancing on their numberless tiny threads, 
which were at times seen to glance in every 
variety of shade, amid the beams of the rising 
sun. The morning was somewhat dark and 
lowering, and the stillness was now and then 
broken by some distant rumbling of thunder.” 
—Ibid. 


Shak : Coincid, 
perwan 





es with Virgil, Terence, 
and Horace. 
Virgil. 

Hamlet’s father leaves him in a manner very 
similar to that in which the ghost of Anchises 
quits his son 7Zneas :— 

«* Fare thee well at once! 
The glow-worm shews the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire.” 
Reed's edition, p. 87, v. 18. 


* Jamque vale! Torquet medios Nox humida cursus ; 
Et me sevus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis.” 
Virgil's ineid, lib. 5. 
Terence. 
** Malcolm. Dispute it like a man. 
Macduff. 1 shall do so, 
But I must also feel it as a man.” 

This speech, which is invariably received 
with great applause, puts us in mind of the 
passage in Terence :— 

* Homo sum, humani nil a me alienum puto.” 
Horace, 

There is also a curious similarity between 
Horace and Shakspere in their mode of expres- 
sion in the following passage :— 

“Who —_ my purse steals trash; ’tis something, no- 
ng: 


*Twas mine; "tis his; and has been slave to thousands.” 
** Novus incola venit; 

Nam propria telluris herum natura; neque illum, 

Nec me, nec quenquam statuit.”—Satires, ii. lib. 2. 


E. W. 


Exhibition of Indian Portraiture, &c.—The 
“New York Commercial Advertiser,” in a 
letter from Mr. George Catlin, of the 22d No- 
vember, announces his immediate departure 
for London with his exhibition of pictorial 
representations of the Indians of North 
America. He says, ‘‘I reached forty-eight 


different tribes, containing in all some 250,000, 
and speaking some twenty-five or thirty 
different languages ; and have portrayed them 
and their customs. My collection contains 320 
portraits of distinguished personages in the 
different tribes—all painted from life in their 
own wigwams mand also two hundred land- 


sca and groups, descriptive of scenery,) gion, 7th edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Joyce’s Scientific Dia- 
— ip P ry iogues, new edition, Dr. Gregory, 12mo, 5s. 6d.— 


be 2 ry b 
customs, &c. in the Indian country. If my! Observations on Medical Education, by R. Jones, 8vo. 4s. 
life be spared (he adds), and I can procure the =rasaily Libeary, Vols. XX. and LXXL: Sacets Ruins 
y 7 ishi it—of visiti of Cities, 2 vols. 10s.—The Foresters, new edition, f.cap, 
an = pg shing ‘ b f —s . the | 6s,—An Essay on the Oxford Tracts, 12mo. 4s.—Letters of 
tribes, whic ave yet by no means done. | Horace Walpole, Vol. I. 8vo. 14s.—Life and Services of 
The Lords of the Treasury, in Great Britain, sane kos i Harris, by the Right Hen. 6. &. or, 
e a * vo. 13s,—District Visitor's Manual, with a Preface, by 
have most generously resolved to admit my | ie'Rev. 7. Dale, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—The Eglinton Tourna- 
gallery free of tie customary duties. ment and Gentlemen Unmasked, by P. Buchan, f.eap, 5s. 
— : ] ’ |—Bentham’s Works, by Dr. Bowring, Part XIII. 9s.— 
_Landslip in Devon.—A considerable land-| Memoir of Sarah J. Alexander, by her Father, 18mo. 
slip has just taken place on the coast of Devon, | 2s. Gd.—Austria, by Peter E. Turnbull, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


by which several cottages have been destroyed | 4¢—Hev. H. Milman’s Poetical Works, 3 vols. fcap, 10s. 








and a quantity of the high coast precipitated 
into the sea. 


Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts in 
Italy.—The Austrian government is about to 
establish an institution in Lombardy, and 
another in Venice, for the cultivation of 
literature, the sciences, and arts. 


Earthquake and Tempest in Jamaica.—On 
the first Thursday in November, the shock of 
an earthquake, accompanied by the fall of a 
torrent of rain, was experienced in Jamaica. 
The waters overflowed, and much injury was 
done, besides the loss of several lives. 


IMPROMPTU. 
The Penny Postage. 
When I think of the act 
With tears my eye fills; 
For I never shall write 
Again to Frank M 
The gay world is dead; 
Iam left quite alone : 
O cursed be Reform, 
For the Franks are all gone! 





H. B, 


EPIGRAM. 
On the New Postage Regulations, 

When our Parliament’s powers are proclaimed, 
It is often omnipotent named ; 

Nor unproved is its claim to the boast: 
Past and Present the same it has made, 
For in sanctioning letters prepaid, 

It has equalled the pre with the post. 

Cossey, December 29th, 1839. 


F.C. H. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Colburn has announced a 
new edition of Roby’s ‘* Traditions of Lancashire,” &c. 
&c., in a popular form. These beautifully illustrated 
and interesting volumes have long been out of print, and 
another supply very generally called for, 

We have received a prospectus from Brussels of an 
** Athenée Historique, ou Recueil de Mémoires, Traités, 
Dissertations, &c., sur |’ Histoire, la Philologie, )’ Ar- 
chéologie, la Numismatique, la Paléographie, &c, 
Publié par une Société d’Hommes de Lettres,” It pro- 
mises articles of general interest, on the Wallon and 
Flemish languages, the Nabatheans, the Ommeganck 
possessions, the past and present state of the Fauxbourgs 
of Brussels, Celtic monuments, the occupation of Gre- 
noble by the Saraceus in the tenth century, &c, &c. &c. 
The subscription is moderate; and we look with hope to 
the appearance of the publication. 

Wiltshire. —A Society of Topographers and Antiquaries 
has, we are assured, been formed in London, for the 
purpose of collecting materials for, and publishing ac- 
counts of, North Wiltshire; and a respectable committee 
of gentlemen connected with that portion of the county 
have issued a prospectus inviting the nobility, clergy, 

entry, &c. to co-operate in the cause, so that there may 
be speedily produced historical accounts of some of the 
arishes, if the cannot embrace the whole district. Mr. 
yndham, of Salisbury, many years ago, addressed pro- 
posals to the Wiltshire gentry, to combine their efforts 
in thus illustrating the history of the county ; but with- 
out success. We believe the present age is more prepi- 
tious towards such works, 





In the Press. 


Sorrow and Sympathy, a Tale, by Kennett Dixon, 
Esq.; together with The Falls of Tivoli, and other minor 
Poems. ? 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Poor Jack, by Captain Marryat, with Illustrations by 
Clarkson Stanfield, No. I. 1s.—Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine, by J. Copland, M.D. Part VI. 8vo. 4s. 6d.— 
Malte Brun and Balbi’s Systems of Geography, Abridged, 
Part I. 8vo. 6s,—Sketches of Hampshire, by the late John 
Duthy, royal 8vo. 15s.—Chartism, by T’. Carlyle, post 
8vo. 5s.—Rev. E. Bickersteth’s Treatise on Baptism, 
f.cap, 5s.—Dr. Anthon’s Greek Grammar, by Dr. Major, 
12mo, 4s.—Innisfoyle Abbey, a Tale, by D. J. Moriarty, 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s.—Ferguson’s Interest Tables, } to 6 per 
cent, 12mo, 5%,—Gregory’s Letters on the Cliristian Reli- 


| 


—Dr. Anthon’s System of Greek Prosody and Metre, by 


| Dr. Major, 12mo. 2s, 6d.—Letters on Unitarianism, in 


Reply to Rev. T. Best, by H. H. Piper, 12mo. 5s.—Every 
Day Duties, by M. A. Stodart, f.cap, 4s. 6d.—Sermons by 


; the Rev, C, F. Childe, 8vo. 10s. 6d, — Alexander’s Life of 


| Wellington, Vol, II. 8vo. 14s.— German, French, and 
English Conversations, by I. Stafford, 12mo. 5s, — New 
| Grammar of French Grammars, by M. de Fivas, 12mo, 
| 33. Gd. 


} 


| METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 








| December, 1839. Thermometer. Barometer. 

| Thursday..26 | From 27 to 43 | 2964 to 29-31 
Friday ---- 27 | cose 4 oe 53 29°24 -- 29°50 
Saturday --28 | «++» 29 -- 42 2961 ++ 29°84 
Sunday ---- 20 | sore D5 ++ 37 30-11 ++ 30°96 
Monday -- 30 cose QL oe 36 30°25 ++ 301L 
Tuesday -- 31 cove BG ee 48 29°85 29°71 
January, 1840. 
Wednesday 1 | «+++ 47 ++ 53 29°64 ++ 2066 


Prevailing wind, west. 

Except the 29th, generally cloudy, 
26th, 27th, and 30th. 

Rain fallen, *5375 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cuar_Les HENRY ADAM&, 


Rain fell on the 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Regent's Park, January 2d, 1840. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—In a recent notice of Captain Marryat’s last 
| volume on the United States of America, you extracted a 
\ passage, in which the author ascribes to Miss Martineau 
the criticism upon his former volumes in the ‘ Edin- 
j burgh Review.” Appended to this assertion are reports 
from the United States, and remarks by the author of 
} the volume, which no one acquainted with Miss Mar- 
| tineau would think of answering. As to the asseytion 
itself, { beg to state, upon incontestable authority, that 
| Miss Martineau has never written a line in the ‘* Edinburgh 
| Review,” that she has never seen Captain Marryat's book, 
| or the ** Edinburgh Review” of it. 
J remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
Justitia.* 


*,* Many of our friends seem to have mistaken our 
meaning in the brief New Year’s Address of our last 
week's Number. We were simply personal (I not We) 
when we said, ‘* We must probably be nearing the close of 
these literary labours.” At No, 1197 of a weekly periodi- 
cal, its editor may gravely think that he cannot get 
through another batch of 1197, alias, very near twenty- 
three years more. It is hoped that this explanation will 
allay a portion of the excessive national alarm caused by 
a misapprehension of our meaning.—Ed. L. G. 


We have this week the pleasure to present our readers 
with some fine specimens of French wood-cutting, by 
which they will be enabled to compare the state of this 
pens general and agreeable art in the two countries. We 
anticipate a continuation of similar examples in our three 
ensuing Nos, and so enrich our Gazette for the month of 
January. 

M. J. cannot be accepted; and we must say the same 
to the sonnet of G, N. O., though some of the thought is 
Lgood and well expressed. We are sorry we have not 
time for advice; but think well enough to say, Go on and 
prosper. 

For the New Monthly Belle Assemblée (No 1., New 
Series) we have to thank its Editor, With regard to the 
pretty lady figures and their pretty dresses, we can offer 
no opinion; but the letterpress from the pens of Lady 
Charlotte gy Love and Duty,” a Tale), Mrs. Baron 
Wilson, Mr. igh Cliffe, and other contributors, is 
well suited to the light and amusing character of such a 
publication. 


We have to acknowledge Grant’s London Journal, No. I. 
on a plan similar to ‘* Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” It is 
various, and well selected for popular amusement and in- 
formation.—The Chemist, No. 1., is also among our receipts 
of new-year starting. It is a very useful addition to the 
communication of chemical facts and experiments, and 
does credit to the Editor—Mr. Watts, Lecturer on Che- 
mistry, &c. 








* The writer having given us his name, we can youch 
for the truth of this statement.—Za, L. G. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS; 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Gothic Hall, 


rong bap een 4 T. =. evs 





Pupils are the bt —.- ittin attention. Terms, from 

to 86 Guineas annum, np nocuedin to the studies a 
Washing, dete uineas and a Half. Keferences:—Rev. i ne 
wet > Kin; . J. J. Davies, Tottenham; W. Tassie, Esq. 


icester Gotems 3_D. M‘Niel, ee Stock Exchange; and Mr. 

j Arms Surgeon, 126 Holborn Hill. No Day Scholars are admitted. 
The present vacation will terminate on the 18th instant. 

* ~ 

OOKBINDING with the PATENT 

CAOUTCHOUC BACK, which Suraiehes a flexible 

Hinge to every leaf of the Book, causes it to lie flat and open 

y, without strain or breaking, as in the old —— Paste, 

Glue, or oe The Caoutchouc resists all Insects, and is 

unaffe by odor emoigp bey ical Heat. 

Messrs. Rowboth 0. beg to assure the Public, that a 

Sees luxury or moo naheiinis improvement never was pro- 
luced; and bec Fo vwabod which they can refer to many N. 


LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No, CCXCI. for January. 
ontents :— 

I, The Goblin Lady, a Comedy, by Don Pedro Calderon de la 
Barca—II. Sir Walter Scott at the Tomb of the Stuarts in St. 
Peter’s — 111. Elysian Fields at Lowther in Westmoreland — 
Iv. Reston Faith — V. Goéthe's Life and Works. No. III.— 
VI. A Passage of Autobiography. In a Letter to Eusebius— 
VII. Thoughts upon Asses — ILI. Hints on History; or, a 
Glance at the Dark Ages. Part I.—IX. Hymns of a Hermit. 
By Archwus—X. On Titian and Venetian Sg ae Walter 
and William — XII. On the Essenes — XIII. Ten Thousand 

a-Year. PartIV. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, London. 


HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, 
Contains—Original Papers and Correspondence—On Antichrist 
= the Thirteent erat No. 4— aig Account of the Ma- 
P Bishops— 
Thoaghts on Milsslone = The Scottish Presbyterial Church — 
en Architecture— Rev. R. W. Johnson on the Hour of 














whom they serve. Messrs. R. having 
had woes hy experience in this mode of binding, will be glad 
to execute Orders from One Volume to One Hundred Thousand ; 
— having just completed Twenty Thousand of an Order of 

Fifty Thousand, can refer any party to their Customer, as to the 
Workmanship, Promptitude, and Superiority of the mode. 

Al kinds of Binding, i ig » Music, Maps, 

Albums, M ip Acehich can be bound in no 

other way), promptly executed by Messrs. Rowbotham, Licensees, 
Comte Street, Beraers Street. 


1 “THE CLERGY.—Mr. Charles Tilt, 

having purchased the remaining copies of WINKLE'S 

BRITISH CATHEDRALS, now offers it, for a limited period, 

at the low price of 24s. This valuable work is in two large 

volumes, neatly bound in cloth, containing One Hundred and 

Twenty fine Engravings on Steel, with ample Descriptions.—A 
few copies on India paper, royal 4to. may be had, price 48. 

Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 
PlCtUREs, PRINTS, and DRAWINGS. 


No. 9 Mansfield Street, Portland Place.—Mr. ELGOOD 
will have the honour to sell by Auction, by order of the Exe- 
cutors of the late Judge Vaughan, on THURSDAY NEXT (being 
the Second Day’s Sale of his Effects),a génuine Collection of PIC- 
TURES, ‘partie ularly a Series of beautiful Ancient Miniatures, 
he periods of Henry VIII., 
Elizabeth, charles I, Ones Cromwell, and Charles II.; the 
= oe mounted. 

he same and previous day will be sold, HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE, French Clocks and Ornaments, Library Book- 
cases, Pair of Large Globes, elegant Dinner China, Travelling 
Chariot, and various other genuine and valuable effects. —On 
View, Monday and Tuesday. Catalogues of the whole, 6d. each, 
to be had at the house, and of Mr. ri ms 98 Wimpole Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


PAUL PERIWINKLE; OR, THE PRESS-GANG. 

On Wednesday, the Ist of ‘January, was published, embel- 
lished with vue fine spirited Etchings by Phiz, price 1s. the 
new Number 

HE ADVENTURES of PAUL PERI. 
NKLE; or, The Press-Gang 
his _ Work will be regularly published every Month, 
til fully completed in Twenty Numbers 
London: “Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 iene; ‘and sold by 
all Booksellers; also lent to read at all Circulating Libraries in 
‘Town and Country. 














On the Ist of January, 1840, and to be continued Monthly, 


price 2s. 6d. No. I. of 
HE COLONIAL MAGAZINE, and 


Sy ay Journal vail the British ” Empire. 





ludi in the East and West Indi nnabtg 
and South pti a, ae aaa fae and Euro 
Edited by ROBERT MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 


_ Aen of “ The History of the British Colonies,” bor 
land, possessed of Colonies in —~ part co oa globe, has 


Perpetuity, of Domestic Relations—Scottish Presby- 
terians—The late Rev. IT’. Sikes—** Ancient Christianity” and 
the Oxford Tracts—R. B: Todd, M.D. on Medical Students — 
Prayers for the Ember Week—The Human Nature of Christ— 
The Agypto-Tuscan Eileithuia—Rev. Ww. B. Red on pee 
tismal R 1 Criticism—Reviews of New Books 
—Church “Matters —Documents—Sacred Poetry—Ordinations— 

Clerical A s—University News—Events 
of the paonth — one its usual varied Register of Religious and 











J., G., Fis pho 5 et ea St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wa- 
terloo ihece, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 
Regent Street. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 


January, 1840, is the first Number of a New Volume, and 
the Publisher takes the opportunity to state to the Public that 
the objects to which this Miscellany are more particularly di- 
rected are the Classical and Standard Literature of England, its 
History, and Antiquities. Its principal divisions are, Literary 
Criticism, Original Corres mdence, Literary and Antiquarian 

P e Review, Notices of New Publications, 
ee and Scientifi l Chronicle, anda 
very copious Beeneghica Obituary.—The Number for January 
contains, among other articles, a Memoir of Robert Surtees, Esq. 
F.S.A., with several Letters of Sir Walter Scott—The History of 
the Old Palace of Greenwich, with a Plate—a Review of the 
Competitors’ Designs for the Royal Exchange—a Letter from Mr. 
ee on the eee < of gree oe 's Name—a Review 
f Mr, Hunter's Disqui e’s Tempest Orie 
ginal Latin Poetry by the Marquess Wellesley andl Sir H. Halford, 
c. &c. Price 2s. 6 
Published by Ww. anand Chancery Lane. 














THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL JOURNAL, No. CXLII. 
Among the original communications are, Mr. Wright on Ergot 
of Rye—Mr. Blake on Poisonous Agents — Dr. Paterson on Cor- 
pora Lutea— Mr. Marshall on the Medical Department of the 
French Army — Dr, Imray on a Febrile Epidemic in Dominica— 
Dr. Reid’s Cases of Aneurism—Dr. Chisholm’s Case of Aneurism 
—and various other articles. 

Among the works reviewed are Liston’# Surgery — Mackenzie 
on the Eye — Parker on the Stomach — Carpenten’s Physio- 
logy, &c. &c, 

his Number concludes with the most recent and important 
Medical Intelligence. 
Adam and Charles Black, sdssstebesoaand Longman and Co. London. 


3d edition, enlarged, price 5s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
EM and § N @ S&S. 
By ROBERT GILFILLAN. 
Printed by the Edinburgh Publishing Company, and sold by 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 65 Cornhill, 


“Price 7s 6d. witha “— -" Sag _ Tractsin Muttuck, 


HE EDINBURGH “NEW PHILO. 
saeapeay JOURNAL 
Con iso maa Professor JAMESON. 
January 1840. 
The present ae... contains the following, among other in- 
teresting articles :—Professor Reich on the Electrical Currents in 





no azine devoted to their peculiar an 


interests, 

Relying, therefore, on the obvious want of such a work, on the 
high reputation of its Editor, and his personal acquaintance with 
our Colonies, the Proprietors look with confidence for the sup- 
= wore Hipbnnt who reflects on the iota 


Veins— M. André de Luc on the Glaciers of the 
pre ar 4 Logan on Testaceous Mollusca — Kupffer’s Meteoro- 
logical Observations at St. Petersburg — Dr. wring on the 
Boracic Acid Lagoons of Tuscany—Von Baert on Animal Life in 
Nova Zembla—Dr. Mandl on the Scales of Fishes—Mr. Bruce on 











of Tea, &c. (with a Chart) — Dr. Prichard on 
the Extinction of Human Rac 
phe. Number concludes ae the Proceedings of various 





tween coloni: 4 fon and the prosy 
and commerce ~ England, 
Reo sie ofe » at home and abroad; 
poo! 


rT; merchants, ship-owners, and traders; all om 
t joe 


friends or relatives in’ the olonies, will find ample and aw 





and ified under distinct departments. 
Betaited Prospectus may be had of all Booksellers and 
ewsvenders. 
Contents of No, I. 

1. Present State and Future Prospects of England—2. Celonisa- 
tion, Ancient and Modern—3. The Naval Power and Shipping of 
England—4. Canada—5. Commerce of India—6, Colonial Govern- 
— D pet Pil Emigration—s. French a Opium Trade 

d Informati Obituary, 

~Prvined for the Proprietors, by Fisher, Son, and Co. Newgate 

ay London (to whom Communications for the Editor, post- 
0 be add d); John Cumming, Dublin; Johnson, 
tea t Whites and Co. Edinburgh. 











NOTICE. 
HE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S LIFE. 
Edited by SIR JAMES E. ALEXANDER. 
ie Tenth and Eleventh Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, completing 
this work, are now me and can be had of all Booksellers. 
N.B. The complete work may now be had, with all the Por- 
traits, and other Ilustrations, by Landseer, Warren, &c., in 2 
large vols. 8vo. price 28s. handsomely bound in morocco cloth, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborovgh Street. 





and with Reviews of several important 
Publications. 
Adam and Charles Black, antinet ; Longman and Co. London, 


Publishea by emeey and Darton, 55 Gracechurch h Street, 
ECIA a oO 


IES. 
Bs MARIA HACK, 
Author of “ English Stories of the Olden Time,” “ Winter 
Evenings,” ‘ Geological Sketches,” ‘* Harry Beaufoy,” &c, 
“I find that men, as high as trees, will write 
Dialogue-wise, yet no man doth them slight 
For writing so.”—Bunyan. 
Price 8s. 12mo. cloth, lettered. With Thirty-eight fine Illustra- 
tions by Gilbert, engraved by Wright and Folkard. 
"ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
R. AINSWORTH’S GUY FAWKES 
is commenced in BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY for 
Premed —e in addition to the usual Varieties, contains 
Stan! » by the Author of “ Valentine Vox;” and other 
Articles yD ‘San Slick, Alfred Crowquil!, Charles Hooton, &c. 
ith Five Illustrations. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
Te be had of all Booksellers and at ali Libraries. 





Price 1s. handsomely peteest te: in medium 8vo. the First 


HE TOWER OF LONDON; an His. 
torical Romance. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
By many a foul and midnight murder fed! 
With Three Tiapiegtions on Steel, and Three Woodcuts by 
orge Cruikshan 
“—— Bentler, New Burlington Street. 
* Tobe had by all Booksellers, 
aw: ww Burlington St Street, Jan. 4, 
ME. BENTL E Y has just published 
the following NEW een i— 


Sam Slick’s Letter-Bag of the Great Western. 
Post 8vo. bound, uniform with ‘* The Clockmaker,” 
price 10s. 6d. 


Il. 
The First Volume of the complete, and illustrated edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. 
In 8vo. handsomely bound, price 14s. 
*,* This edition will be —" in Six Monthly Volumes. 


Memoirs of the Court tof England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts. 


Ry J. Heneage Jesse, Esq. 
2 vols. v0. with: Illustrations from original Paintings. 


New Works just ready :— 


I. 

Norway and the Norwegians. 
By Robert Gordon Latham, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
The Path-Finder ; or, the Inland Sea. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of « The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” &c. 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


AMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 


We recommend those who wish to acquire a know- 
ledge ad atin etertt in the least time bag? to use the books 
i 1 i 








The « Edinburgh Review” ascribes to the author of this system 
“*the great merit of introducing translations made in invariable 
accordance with a strict verbal analysis;” and it remarks, that 
“itis this peculiarity which renders them such invaluable instra- 
ments to the learner.” 

The following Books, on the Hamiltonian System, are published 
at Souter’s School Library, 131 Fleet Street :— 





















LATIN. a. d.} FRENCH. & d. 
Gospel of St. John.. 40 |Blisabeth, Exile of Si- 
Epitome Historie Sacra. 04 OF Dexia ..cccces. 5 0 
Hsop’s Fables .. . 4 0'Florian’: s Fables, ‘18mo.. -26 
Phedrus’ Fables. 4 0 /Frank, 2 Parts.......0000 16 
Eutropius ... «4 0 |Gospel of St. John oe 0 
Aurelius Victor +4 0 |Perrin’s Fables .... 0 
Cornelius Nepos . +6 6 | Récueil Choisi 6 
Selecta é Profanis.. 0 0 |Telemachus...... 6 
Cesar’s Commentaries....7 6 | Verbs . oeee 0 
Cc 7s de Medicina, 2 0 | GERMAN. 
Cicero's Four Orations.... 4 1 tem ga : 
Gregory’s ae 0 |Robinson der Jungere, 
MPU acacccscnces ryan *ti0 0 
Latin Verbs. coon O | <i SP VM 
Sallust . 7 6) ITALIAN. 
First Six Books of J 9 © Gospel of St. John....... . 
fEneid . |Merope, by Alfieri., 
Ovid wesescecee seees 7 6 | Notti Romane.... 


REEK. | Novelle Morali 
Gospel of St. John........ 
Gospel of oo canezagsieas 
Esop’s Fables . 

oe Minora . 


No 


ca aRaane 
Sa acacse 


~ 





SP. ‘ANISH. 
~ of Hippocrates 9 o| » | Gospel of St. John........4 0 
The History, Principles, and Practice of the System, 1s. 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED noone be —— &e. 
With I'welve Engravings, p 3 208. morocco, 


LIZA COOK’S POETICAL WORKS, 


Beautifully illustrated edition. 
“ Miss Cook is a writer of great promise. Her book contains a 
great number of ly rical and other poems, many of which are ex- 
tremely beautiful.”—United ~o Gazette, 


IFT from FAIRY LAND. A Series of 
les and Legends. With One Hundred fanciful and 
illustrative Etchings. Elegantly bound, price 12s. 


In 8vo. elegantly bound, price 14s. cloth; 18s. morocco, 
THe POETS of AMERICA. Illustrated 
by one of her Painters, with many beautiful Embellish- 
ments, engraved on Steel in an entirely new style. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, 


HE ART-UNION; a Monthly Journal of 


the Fine Arts. 

No. XI. is published, price 8d, stamped ; with eight extra pages, 
containing Title-page, Preface, and Table of Contents to the 
Volume for 1839, 

The success of the Art-Union is, perhaps, Sages parallel in 
the history of periodical literature. . nd III, have 
been reprinted, and the average circulation of var number 
during the past year has exceeded 3000. To the artist, the ama- 
teur, the student in art, and “ger persons who perp: taste for 
the oe yey ep bli 





yb 
* A few complete sets, forming the velnane for 1839, have 
been bound up, ie 8s. 
¢ Art-Union Office, Catherine Street, Strand: 


Published at 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 














In the press, beautifully illustrated, from original Drawings made expressly for this Work, 
A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


SIR E. L. BULWER, BART. M.P. M.A. 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Various attempts at Collected Editions of the Works of Sir Epwarp Lytton ButweEr have been made, year after year, in different 
parts of the Continent, and, in spite of all the imperfections incident on foreign presses, a very extensive demand has rewarded the Publishers of 
such Editions, in France and Germany, as well as in the United States. Messrs. SauNDERs and OrLey beg now to announce the first Uniform 
Edition of the Works of this Author, printed in his own Country, and addressed to that Public in the hope of whose approval they were origin. 


ally composed. 


The Series will be published Monthly, and include not only all the acknowledged Works of Sin Epwanp Lytton Butwenr that have 


yet appeared (excepting only those already printed by Mr. Cornurw and 


Mr. BENTLEY, in 


their several Libraries of Fiction, and therefore 


already before the Public in the same popular size and form of Six-Shilling Volumes), but some not hitherto published. The whole will be care. 
fully revised by the Author, and no pains spared to give to this Edition a new and distinctive value. 


The Illustrations will be entirely original, from Designs by the first Artists, and engraved in the most finished style. 


The First Volume, containing ‘‘ Rienzi, on THE Last or THE Roman Trinunes,” beautifully illustrated from Drawings by 
M‘Cx1sE and Creswick, will appear on the Ist of February, 1840. The succeeding Volumes will be published regularly on the First of every 


Month. 


*.* Orders are requested to be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. SAUNDERS and OrLey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London ; 
to their Agents, Mr. J. Cummine, Dublin, and Messrs. Bext and Braprute, Edinburgh ; or to the Booksellers in Town and Country. 





THE FAMILY LIBRARY, Vols. 70 and 71. 
In 2 hand vols. embellished with Eight Engravings, from 
Originals in the British Museum, price 10s, cloth boards, 


HE RUINS of CITIES. 
By CHARLES BUCKE, 
Author of “ The Harmonies and Sublimities of Nature;” 
forming Vols. 70 and 71 of the Family Library. 
*,* The Family Library will be completed in Eighty Volumes. 
London : Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers, 





In f.cap 8vo. with a Portrait, engraved on Steel by Robinson, 
a new edition, being the 15th, o: 


4s hee COURSE of TIME; a Poem, in Ten 
Books. 
By ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. 
Price 7s. Gd. bound in cloth, or 12s. elegantly bound in morocco, 
gilt leaves. 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. T, Cadell, London ; 
and J. Cumming, Dublin. 





Handsomely printed in 8vo. price 15s. each vol. 
HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 


Commencement of the French Revolution to the Restor- 
ation of the Bourbons. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. 
Seven Volumes are published. 
The Eighth, which completes the Work, is in the press. 

“No work could have made such progress in national opinion 
without substantial qualities. Its vigour of research and its 
manliness of principle, its accurate knowledge and its anima- 
tion of style, have been the grounds of its remarkable public 
favour, as they are the guarantees for its permanent popularity.” 
—Blackwood. 

« The History of Europe during the French Revolution is indis- 
pensable to all those who are forming collections on this subject. 
It is the completion of them all.” —Preface to the French Transla- 
tion, by M, Paquis. 

“The History of Europe during the French Revolution is by 
far the most remarkable historical work of the last century.”"—~ 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; Thomas Cadell, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 





In 7 vols. f.cap 8vo. price 11. 15s. bound in cloth, with Portraits 
and Vignette Titles, 


HE WORKS of MRS. HEMANS. 
L With a Memoir by her Sister. 

The following are published separately, bound in cloth, let- 
tered, with Vignette Titles, price 5s. each ; or elegantly bound in 
morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 6d. each :— 

1. Memoir of Mrs. Hemans—Wallace’s Invocation to Bruce— 
England and Spain, or Valour and Patriotism. 

Bo Tales and Heroic Scenes, with other Poems and Transla- 
ions. 

3. The Sceptic—The Siege of Valencia—and other Poems. 

4. The Forest Sanctuary—De Chatillon, or the Crusaders—with 
other Poems. 


Miscellaneous Poems 


— Songs of the Affections — National Lyrics—Miscellaneous 
oems. 


7. Songs and Lyrics—Scenes and Hymns of Life—with other 
oems. 


William Biackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; Thomas Cadeil, 
ondon; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
ayo 





Price 6s. boards, 
x 


S. 
By the Rev. JOHN STERLING. 
n 6 vols. price 30s. clo’ 


I loth, 
The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





| 
| 








5. The Vespers of Palermo; a Tragedy—Records of Woman— | 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


I 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
6th edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Il. 
Mrs. Markham’s History of France, 
4th edition, 2 vols, 12mo. 12s, 


III. 
Mrs. Markham’s Historical Conversations. 
12mo, 6s. 


IV. 
Little Arthur’s History of England. 
By Lady Callcott. 
A new edition, 18mo, 3s, 


v. 
Stories for Children from the History of 
England. 


llth edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d, 


VI. 
Gospel Stories for Children. 
A new edition, 18mo. 3s, 6d. 
VIL. 
Progressive Geography. 
By the Author of * Stories for Children.” 
3d edition, 18mo. 2s. 


VII. 
Conversations on Nature and Art. 


iy a Lady. 
2 vols. 12mo. 6s, 6d, each, bound. 


Ix. 
Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to 


her Uncle. 
3d edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DE FOE’S NOVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

On Wednesday, the lst of January, was published, printed uni- 
formly with the Waverley Novels, Vol. III. (being the Life of 
Captain Singleton), price 5s. bound in clo 


th, 

, Yarn x 

aE NOVELS and MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS of DANIEL DE FOE. 

This Work is printed by Mr. Talboys, of Oxford. The entire 
Collection will form 18 vols. Each Work of the Author may be 
purchased separately. 

Vol. IV. will be published on the Ist of February, and contain 
the Fortunes and Misfortunes of Mol! Flanders. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 
procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 


sciatic tailaiaraaciimeciiatal —— 


With Vignette Title, and numerous Woodcuts, Vol. 120 (to 
be completed in 135 vols.) of 

D*® “LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO. 

PEDIA; being the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 
By W. SWAINSON, Esq. 
Lately published, by the same Author, with numerous IIlustra- 
tions, price 6s. each volume, 

Preliminary Discourse on Natural History. 1 vol, 

Gogueet and Classification of Animals. 1 vol. 

Natural History and Classification of Quadrupeds. 

Animals in Menageries. 1 vol. 

Natural History and Classification of Birds. 2 vols. 

Natural History of Fishes, Amphibians, and Reptiles, 


2 vols. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 





1 vol. 


SPLENDID ANNUALS FOR 1840, 

Elegantly bound in morocco, 2!. 2s. 
INDENS’ TABLEAUX. Prose, Poetry, 
a and Art, for 1840. Embellished in a new and unique 


Edited by MISS MITFORD. 
Imperial 4to, India Proofs, 3/. 38. 
A few Copies, coloured after the original Drawings, 3/. 3s. 

“ We know not in what terms to mend 8 magnifi 
It is the most splendid of all the Annuals. There is a 
novelty in the designs, the framework on which they are set 
being composed of smaller sketches from the story, prettily help- 
ing out the main idea.”—Atlas. 


IL. 
Price One Guinea, in morocco elegant, 
HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL; Tales, 
Legends, and Romances. 
y THOMAS BACON, Esq. 
With Engravings by W. and E. Finden. A few India Proofs, 
royal Svo. 2. 12s. 6d. 
«« The engravings are greatly superior to any thing we have met 
with in this work.”—U. S. 
«« The embellishments are of the most exquisite kind.”"—Herald. 
*« Mr. Bacon has introduced more of life and interest into the 
literature, and the illustrations are more varied than usual,”— 
Atheneum, 


Style, 





Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





Price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK for 1840, with 
Twelve Plates by George Cruikshank, many Woodcuts, 
and a great variety of useful and entertaining matter. 
#* The whole series (six years) may be had in Two neat 
vols. cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. each, 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 








JHE LIFE of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, uniform in 98 vols. small 8vo. 198 Engravings. 
1. Life, by Mr. Lockhart. 10 vols. 21 En- 
gravings. Just completed. 
2. Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 96 Engrav- 


BS. 
3. Poetry. 12 vols. 25 Engravings. 
With the Author’s Introductions of 1830, various Readings, and 
Editor's Notes, not to be found in any other editions. 
4. Prose Writings. 28 vols. 56 Engravings. 
*,* Any odd Volumes to make up Sets. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co, London; and 
all Booksellers. 


Bound in cloth, in f.cap 8vo. price 6s. a new edition of 
HE FORES TER 





Ss. 
Price 


: By the same Author, , 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 
6s. uniform with the above. a . 
Trials of Margaret Lindsay. Price 6s. uni. 
form with the above. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; Thomas Cadell, 

London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
: Who have lately published, 
1. Solitary Hours. By Mrs. Southey. A 
new edition, price 5s. bound in cloth. 
By the same Authoress, 

Chapters on Churchyards. 2 vols. price 12s. 
The Birthday, and other Poems. Price 7s. 
2. The Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in 
Dalkeith. With Eight Ii! ions by G. Cruikshank, price 8s. 


bound in cloth. 
. Passages from the Diary of a late Phy« 
sician. By Samuel Warren, ies. O welt gutae tte ¥ 
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a 
13 Great Mariborough Street, Jan. 4. 





MR. COLBURN 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCESS DASHKAW, 
LADY OF HONOUR TO THE EMPRESS CATHERINE II. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
With numerous Letters of the Empress and other Royal and Distinguished Personages. Now first published from the Originals. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, Autographs, &c. 


Il. 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE-NORMAN CONQUEST. 
With Anecdotes of their Courts, now first published, from Official Records and other authentic Documents, as well as from numerous Private 
Sources of Information. 
By MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Small 8vo. beautifully embellished with Portraits, Vignettes, &c. 
Published under the-Patronage of, and dedicated by express permission to, HER MAJESTY. 
III. 


MARIAN; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S FORTUNES. 


By MRS. S. C. HALL. 
Author of ‘* Lights and Shadows of Irish Life,” &c. 3 vols. 


A SUMMER IN BRITTANY. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE, Esq. 
Edited by MRS. TROLLOPE. 2 vols. 8vo. with 16 Plates of Scenery, Costume, &c. by Hervieu. 


A WINTER IN LAPLAND AND ICELAND. 


By the HON. MR. DILLON. 2 vols. post &vox 


VI. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE. 
By M. J.. DE GERAMB, MONK OF LA TRAPPE. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
VIL. 2 


Ri ocak 
JACK ASHORE. | LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY 


By the Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” «Outward Bound,” &c. 3 vols. 


VIL. Edited by Major- General Sir CHARLE S NAPIER, K.C.B. 
y 2 vols, post 8yo. 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM: HER CORRESPONDENCE. : j I, 
‘vole. post over wiih Portree, PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GEORGE Iv. 
sp ae : ‘By the Rev. Dr. CROLY.. 2d edition, in 2 vols. small 8vo. 
THE COURT AND CAMP OF aa. 
JEET SING. ON THE. OFTRTONS AND POLICY OF 


By the Hon. G.. W. OSBORNE, Military Secretary to the Governor-General of India. ’ . NAP OLEON. 
8yo. with Sixteen original Drawings, taken on the Spot. Ry the PRINCE NAPOLEON LOUIS BUONAPARTE, Translated from the French. 





~ 








THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW:READY :— 
I. Ill. v. 
MR. BREMNER’S | The Duchess of St. Albans’; Memoirs. | Sporting Excursions in the Rocky Mountains, 
Excursions i In Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 2d edition, with Additions, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Two Portraits | iseer Visit to the Sandwich —— 


With Notices of the State of Public Opinion in those and an Autograph. y J, K. Townshend, Es 
Countries, and Anecdotes of their Courts. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illus trations. 


1V. 
UB polytiresinlaraay et The Life and Adventures of Michael 


vI. 
II. The Diary of a Nun. 
The Spline ; a Nautical Romance. Atmatron ag, the: Fentory Boy: 2 vols. te Bvo. 


ope- 
apt. Frederic Chamier, Complete in 3 vols. post 8vo. with all the Illustrations by «Friendship is constant in all other things, save in the office 
Author ott The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vcls. Hervieu, Buss, &c. price 25s, bound. | and affairs of love.”—Shakspere. x 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT-MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








Prine by HANNAH PAGE MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, and GEORGE BARCLAY, of Number 2 Pullin’s Place, Islington, both in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at their 
: ting Office, Number 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the said County; and — by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 18 South Molton Street, in the Parish 6f 
aint George, Hanover Square, in the County aforesaitl, at the LIPERARY GAZETTE Office, Number 7 Wellington Sereet, Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, Jan. 4th, 1940. 
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